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OBSERVATIONS ON THE ITALIC 
DIALECTS AND LATIN?! 


Introduction 

The average undergraduate student of Greek, 
if he takes so much as a second year, is liable 
to be introduced to some of the more common 
dialectal variations of the language. In Homer 
he meets chéré for chéra, thalassa for thalatta, 
and theoio for theou, to name only a few of 
the most familiar variants. If he continues long 
enough to read some tragedy, he may meet such 
Dorisms as psychda for psyché, and all the while 
he may gain some knowledge of the part played 
by non-Attic Greeks in the development of Hel- 
lenic civilizations in all its aspects. 

With Latin the situation is quite different. 
The student passing from Cicero to Vergil learns 
a few new forms generally associated with po- 
etic diction, for example, tenuere for tenuerunt 
and virum for virorum, but there are no dialects 
of Latin worthy of the name. The few early in- 
scriptions from Lanuvium and Praeneste are too 
short to be counted as giving an adequate pic- 
1. Professor Poultney’s article is the first in a series of 
papers in which specialists in various disciplines will pre 
ent non-technical introductions to their subjects. 


The standard textbook on the subject, in English, 1s 
C. D. Buck, A Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian (Boston: 
Ginn, 1904; rev. ed. 1928), with text and glossary. See 
also J. Whatmough, The Foundations of Roman Italy 
(London: Methuen, 1937).-Ed. 
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ture of such dialects. Yet Latin is not the only 
ancient language of which we have records from 
Italian soil. On the contrary, the linguistic ma- 
terial found in sites from Sicily to the Alps is 
far more varied than that from Greece and the 
Greek islands. Apart from the Greek inscriptidns 
from Sicily and Magna Graecia and the Etrus- 
can inscriptions, which are barely intelligible, 
there are inscriptions in more than half a dozen 
languages and dialects from southern, central, 
and northern Italy. The Messapic, Venetic, and 
Gaulish inscriptions, and, most mysterious of 
all, the ‘East Italic’ or “Old Sabellian” inscrip- 
tions are in general so difficult that they must 
be left chiefly to a few specialists, but the texts 
in the Oscan and Umbrian dialects are suffic- 
iently extensive and intelligible to deserve more 
attention than they have generally received in 
the English-speaking countries. The reason for 
this neglect is perfectly clear. The Italic dial- 
ects differ far more from Latin than any two 
Greek dialects from one another. One cannot 
learn them in the manner of a student advan- 
cing from Xenophon to Homer but must study 
them almost as new languages. And more im- 
portant still, there are in these dialects no texts 
which can properly be called literary. Yet they 
are important to Latinists both because of the 
insight into the history of the Latin language 
which they afford and because of the knowledge 
to be gained from them of the religion and 
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public institutions of the peoples of central It- 
aly who fought against Rome in the Samnite 
and Social Wars and seriously challenged her 
supremacy but who nevertheless contributed 
greatly to the building up of Roman civilization. 
This article is intended partly to point out some 
of the linguistic features of Oscan and Umbrian 
which are important for the understanding of 
Latin historical grammar, partly to call attention 
to certain inscriptions which are especially im- 
portant for their religious or legal content. 
Oscan 

Oscan has been called “the Gothic of the 
Italic dialects.”’’ As Gothic is more archaic than 
the other early Germanic dialects, so Oscan is 
more archaic than Latin and the other dialects 
of the Italic sub-family, although actually sev- 
eral of its most striking archaisms can be par- 
alleled from the remains of the earliest Latin. 
As we have ablative singular sententiad, Gnai- 
vod, and senatud with final d in early Latin, 
30 Wwe have toutad ‘people’, dolud ‘dolo’, etc. in 
Oscan. As we have a dative singular with diph- 
thongal ending in early Latin Numasioi,* so we 
have an etymologically equivalent ending in Os- 
can hurtui.4 In Latin an inherited s standing be- 
tween vowels became r through the change com- 
monly called rhotacism, with a thin scattering of 
residual forms left in which the s was maintain- 
ed, some of them not easily explained. In Oscan, on 
the other hand, the s remained, probably asa voic- 
ed sound, which was represented by z in the long 
inscription of Bantia, written in the Latin alpha- 
bet. Thus we find Latin feminarum but Oscan 
egmazum ‘rerum’, Latin caret but Oscan kasit 
‘decet’ (in the native alphabet). A form fre- 
uently cited in support of an earlier stage of 
a Latin form is coisatens, the equivalent of Latin 
curaverunt in Paelignian, a central Italic dialect 
scarcely different from Oscan; here we see both 
s as the earlier stage of r and the diphthong oi 
as the earlier stage of u, with the same corres- 
pondence as in Latin moenia: munio. Only the 
tense suffix and ending in coisatens and curaver- 
unt are essentially different. Especially valuable 
for Latin etymology are forms in which the 
dialects preserve s before a nasal in contrast to 
its loss in Latin. Thus Paelignian prismu (cf. 
Lat. pris-cus) gives us a notion of what must 
have been an earlier stage of Latin prima, and 


Buck, Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian, p. 18 

On the Fibula Praenestina, CIL, I?2, 3 Warm 
ington, Remains of Old Latin, IV, p. 196 
4. The accented ( and tin conventional transcriptions 
of Oscan texts represent vowels of modified quality, indi 
aied by special characters in the native Oscan alphabet 


similarly Oscan kersna beside Latin cena, Oscan 
fiisnum and Umbrian fesnaf-e beside fanum, this 
last form differing in vowel-grade from the dia- 
lectal forms. 
Umbrian 

Umbrian, unlike Oscan, is less archaic than 
Latin, a fact which is shown especially by the 
large number of forms without final consonants 
appearing as variants beside forms with the 
consonants in question preserved. Umbrian shows 
several striking resemblances to rustic or vulgar 
Latin, or to the later forms which Latin as- 
sumed in the Romance languages. The conver- 
sion of the diphthongs to monophthongs may be 
illustrated by kvestur in contrast to Oscan 
kvaisstur and Latin quaestor, pre beside Latin 
prae, toru like Spanish and Italian toro in con- 
trast to Latin taurus. This treatment of diph- 
thongs seems to have been characteristic of a 
group of dialects extending in an arc from Um- 
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bria through the eastern periphery of Latium 
into the Volscian territory south of Rome. The 
gentilicium Clodius beside Claudius is evidence 
of a certain intrusion of this monophthongiza- 
tion even into Latin of the republican period. An- 
other feature in which Umbrian seems to antici- 
pate a Romance sound-change is in the conver- 
sion of the k-sound to a sibilant of some kind 
if a front vowel (e, i) follows; so for example, 
sesna beside Latin cena, pase beside Latin pace, 
etc. Naturally we cannot determine the exact na- 
ture of the sound. In the native alphabet a spec- 
ial character is used to indicate it, but in the 
Latin alphabet the use of a modified s, or fre- 
quently of a plain s, suggests that the change 
must have proceeded in somewhat the same way 
as in French cent from Latin centum. An espec- 
ially peculiar feature of Umbrian morphology 
is the addition of masculine endings to nomin- 
ative and accusative plural neuter forms, as if 
to foreshadow the eventual loss of the neuter 
gender in the Romance languages. 
Comparison with Latin 

Since Oscan and Umbrian form a closely relat- 
ed group, it is sometimes a matter of indifference 
from which of the two we select a form for 
comparison with Latin. Both, for example, agree 
in showing labial stops (b, p) as reflexes of 
the Indo-European “labiovelar”’ stops, one of the 
most important marks of difference between 
Oscan-Umbrian and Latin, and the basis of the 
terms “p-dialects’” and “q-dialects’’ sometimes 
applied to the two main subdivisions of the 
Italic branch. When Latin bos beside Greek bous 
fails to show the initial v which we should ex- 
pect (cf. venio, Greek baind), Umbrian bum and 
other b-forms give the explanation: bos was bor- 
rowed, probably not from Umbrian or Oscan, 
it is true, but from some other labializing dialect 
of their group in closer contact with Rome, prob- 
ably Sabine. The cognomina Petronius and 
Pontius through their resemblance to Umbrian 
Petrunia and Oscan Pompties,® Puntiis, are clear- 
ly shown to be of dialectal origin and derived 
from the stems of the numerals ‘4’ and ‘5’ re- 
spectively. The most important examples of 
forms showing labiovelar stops are the various 
derivatives of the interrogative-indefinite-rela- 
tive stem kwi-, kWo-, which yield forms with 
qu- in Latin but with p- in Oscan-Umbrian. One 
slightly troublesome group of forms consists of 
Latin uter, uterque, ut, ubi, unde; their mean- 
ings and syntax seem to point toward some sort 


5. Actually in the Greek alphabet, which was used in a 
few Oscan inscriptions from Sicily and southern Italy. 


of relationship with qui, quod, cum (from quum), 
etc., but their lack of any initial stop may at 
first seem unaccountable. They are customarily 
assumed to result from reanalysis (‘‘wrong divi- 
sion”) of sicut, necubi, etc., the c being mis- 
taken for part of the first element. The con- 
firming evidence comes from Oscan and Um- 
brian forms which are closely analogous in mean- 
ing but have merely altered and not lost the 
initial stop: O. putereipid, U. putrespe (cf. also 
Gk. poteros), O. puz, U. puse (L. ut, uti), O. 
puf, U. pufe (L. ubi). 

Of nearly equal importance with the labio- 
velars is the treatment of the aspirates in the 
dialects and Latin. In the initial position they 
appear everywhere as voiceless spirants, but in 
the medial position Oscan and Umbrian treat 
them as in the initial position, while Latin con- 
verts labial and dental spirants (f from bh, “th” 
from dh) to plain voiced stops. A medial b or 
d in Latin is therefore ambiguous for etymologi- 
cal purposes, since the voiced stop which it rep- 
resents may originally have been either aspir- 
ated or unaspirated, but if there is an Oscan 
or Umbrian cognate, it will provide the an- 
swer. Thus, O. triibum ‘house’ beside L. trabs, 
trabis shows that both have inherited the rare 
Indo-European plain b, but U. trifo beside L. 
tribus ‘tribe’ shows that the medial stop was 
originally bh. Similarly O. edum ‘to eat’ beside 
L. edo points back to d, but O. mefiai beside 
L. mediae points back to dh. Of course Sanskrit 
or Greek would sometimes give the answer 
even if there were no records of Oscan and 
Umbrian, but the dialect forms often have the 
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advantage of special phonological and semantic 
proximity to the Latin forms, sometimes differ- 
ing only in the treatment of the medial stop. 
Even though the precise relationship of O. fu- 
fans ‘they were,’ the only imperfect indicative 
form recorded in the dialects, is not entirely 
clear, no one since its value has been known 
has doubted that the medial b in the Latin im- 
perfect is from an earlier bh, the same bh seen 
in Skt. bhavati ‘he is,’ ete. If we had a com- 
plete set of dialectal words corresponding to L. 
abdo, condo, dedo, reddo, etc., we should no long- 
er be in doubt regarding the distribution of the 
roots *d6é ‘give’ and *dhé ‘place’ in these verbs, 
for Oscan and Umbrian would show d in forms 
made with *d6 but f forms made with *dhé. 
“Ttalia”’ 

A group of Osean coins provide the necessary 
evidence in support of the derivation of the 
name of Italy from the stem found in Latin 
vitulus. Aulus Gellius, Noct. Att. 11.1.1 writes: 


Timaeus in historiis . et M. Varro in anti- 
quitatibus rerum humanarum terram Italiam de 
Graeco vocabulo appellatam scripserunt, quon- 
iam boves Graeca vetere lingua italoi vocitati 
sunt, quorum in Italia magna copia fuerit 


Several coins issued by the rebel confederation 
of Italia during the Social War bear the Oscan 
inscription Viteliu. The familiar forms /tali, It- 
alia must therefore have come into Latin through 
a Greek dialect of Magna Graecia which was 
subject to the loss of initial digamma. 


When we turn from the language to the con- 
tent of the dialect inscriptions, we find that they 
often provide a valuable supplement to what is 
known from purely Latin sources. Among the 
longer official inscriptions few are so early as 
not to show some intrusion of Roman influence. 
The name of an aedile appears on an Oscan in- 
scription from Pompeii: V. Sadiriis V. aidil.© 
The Roman title of quaestor appears among the 
as kvaisstur, among the Umbrians as 
kvestur.’ But there are also several native mag- 
istracies unknown in Rome, of which the most 
important is that of meddix, mentioned in En- 
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nius, fr. 290 (Warmington): primus ibi capitur 
meddix, occiditur alter, and in several passages 
in Livy. The title meddix, in several different 
spellings, is found in a number of inscriptions 
from Oscan, Paelignian, Marsian, and Volscian 
territory, even though the last-named region is 
linguistically less close to Oscan than to Umbrian, 
where the meddix is unknown and the charac- 
teristic dual magistracy is that of the maro. 


The Iguvine Tables 

The great Oscan inscriptions, such as the 
Cippus Abellanus, the Tabula Bantina, the Curse 
of Vibia, and the Agnone Dedication, have no 
precise parallels from Umbria, and even the in- 
scriptions on public buildings and similar ob- 
jects in that region are few and short. But the 
seven bronze tablets from Iguvium contain a 
more extensive body of text than all the Os- 
can inscriptions put together. The subject of 
these tables is a set of instructions for the sac- 
rifices to be performed by the Atiedian Brothers, 
a local priestly corporation. When the scattered 
and fragmentary nature of our sources for Ro- 
man religion is considered, the Iguvine Tables 
taxe on « special importance, for although not 
Latin in language or source, they give a fairly 
comprehensive notion of the religion of the It- 
alic peoples in general during the period of the 
Roman Republic. Among Latin inscriptions of 
similar content the Acta Fratrum Arvalium first 
come to mind, and from them we can learn much 
about the ceremonies of at least one Roman 
cult, but these Acta, being of imperial date, are 
later by some centuries than the Iguvine Tables. 
For the ceremony of the lustration especially 
the Tables are of prime importance. Cato’s in- 
structions for the lustration of the fields (R. R. 
141) may be supplemented by scenes from Tra- 
jan’s Column depicting the lustration of a Ro- 
man army, but nowhere is there such abundant 
detail as in Iguvine Tables VIb and VIIa, b, where 
the lustration of the people of Iguvium is de- 
scribed with instructions for sacrifices at three 
different stations, the full text of the prayers 
used, the banishment of aliens accompanied by 
a curious rhythmical and alliterative curse, and 
the ritual chasing of heifers. The purification 
of the arx has a place of equal importance in the 
Tables, and one of the most interesting portions 
of the passage in question is the description of 
the auspicium with which the ceremony must 
begin. Here as in other portions of the Tables 
the Umbrian text and Latin passages of similar 
content are largely interdependent for their in- 
terpretation; the Latin passages can assist in 
solving the obscurities of the Umbrian language, 
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while the Iguvine Tables, being quite compre- the text with introduction, Italian translation, 
hensive and of early date (roughly from the and notes (Turin 1948) xcii, 434 pp. 

early third to the early first century B. C.), There have been three recent efforts to link 

can partly compensate for the late and frag- Marcus Aurelius with Posidonius: H. R. Neuen- 

mentary nature of much of the Latin material. schwander, Mark Aurels Beziehung zu Seneca 

JAMES W. PoULTNEY und Poseidonios (Diss. Bern 1951) viii, 142 pp. 

(Noctes Romanae 3); L. Alfonsi, “Contributo 

allo Studio delle Fonti del Pensiero di Marco 

Aurelio,” Aevum 28 (1954) 101-117 (parallels 

SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON with Aristotle; Posidonius a possible intermed- 


iary); H. Erbse, “Die Vorstellung von der Seele 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


HELLENISTIC PHILOSOPHY bei Mare Aurel,” Festschrift Fr. Zucker (Berlin 
(1937-1957) 1954) 129-152 (an argument, unconvincing to 
(Continued from page 27) me, that Marcus follows Posidonius in the doc- 


trine of an incorporeal nous). 
The following analyses of the Meditations 


Varcus Aurelius 

A monumental work on Marcus Aurelius is 
A. S. L. Farquharson, The Meditations of the 

se O s veys oO ecen WOrkK If Vi 
slation and commentary. 2 vols (Oxford 1944) aud 
Ixxxiii, 935 pp. See also G. Zuntz, ‘“Notes on An- earlier papers appears at page 15 of the October issue 
toninus,”’ CQ 40 (1946) 47-55, who gives valua- pov C:. $ hie s article on Ancient Rhetori 
ble material on the text. C. Mazzantini published 
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deserve to be mentioned: F. Martinazzoli, La 
“Successio” di Marco Aurelio: Struttura e Spir- 
ito del Primo Libro dei “Pensieri” (Bari 1951) 
213 pp. (chapters on Marcus’ language, style, 
and thought); and W. Siegfried, ‘‘Stoische Hal- 
tung, nach Mark Aurel,’”’ Hermeneia (Festschrift 
Otto Regenbogen) (Heidelberg 1952) 144-162 
(Marcus’ thought schematized, perhaps unduly). 

Great admiration for Marcus as a person is 
evident in G. Misch, A History of Autobiography 
in Antiquity, translated, in collaboration with 
the author, by E. W. Dickes, vol. 2 (London 
1950) 443-485, and A. S. L. Farquharson, Mar- 
cus Aurelius, his Life and his World, posthum- 
ously edited by D. A. Rees (Oxford 1951) vii, 
154 pp. On the other hand Marcus’ turn of mind 
is attributed to gastric ulcers and a castration 
complex by R. Dailly and H. van Effenterre, 
“Le Cas Marc-Auréle: essai de psychosomatique 
historique,” RHA 56 (1954) 347-365. They are 
briefly and not too effectively answered by F. 
Carrata Thomes, Per la critica di Marco Aurelio 
(Pubbl. d. Fac. di Lett. e Filos., Univ. of Turin, 
vol. 7.5 {1955}) 18 pp. 


B. Special Topics in Stoicism 
Stoic logic continues to attract the attention 


of philosophers. The following items illustrate 
their approach: 


A. Virieux-Reymond, La Logique et lépistémologie 
des Stoiciens: leurs rapports avec la logique d’Anistote, 
la logistique et la pensée contemporaines (Lausanne 1949) 
331 pp. Bibliography, pp. 321-327. 

B. Mates, Stor Logu (Univ of Calif 
26) (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1953) 
raphy, pp. 137-139 

J. Lohmann, “Vom urspringlichen Sinn der aristoteli- 
schen Syllogistik: der Wesenswandel der Wahrheit im 
griechischen Denken,” Lexis 2 (1951) 205-236. Lohmann, 
a follower of Heidegger, discusses the significance of 
Stoic logic within Stoicism, in relation to other Greek 
thinkers, and for later times. 

The Stoic concept of quality was discussed by M. E. 
Reesor in AJP 75 (1954) 40-58, the Stoic categories in 
AJP 78 (1957) 63-82. I have not seen E. Elorduy, “La 
Logica de la Stoa,"’ Rev. de Filos. (Madrid) 3 (1944) 
7-65, 222-265. H. J. Mette, in his review of Pohlenz, Die 
Stoa, Gnomon 23 (1951) 27-39, has on pp. 30-36 a dis- 
cussion of the source materials for 

J. Mau, “Stoische Logik,” Hermes 85 (1957) 147-158, 
examines the relation of Stoic to Aristotelian logic. 


Publ in Philos., 


148 pp. Bibliog- 


Other special topics are of many kinds, for 
example: 

V. Goldschmidt, Le Systéme stoicien et lidée de temps 
(Paris 1953) attempts to get at some of the 
basic metaphysical Stoicism; among other 
things, he finds in it a distinction between expenential 

1 physical time. On this distinction see also A. Levi, 

concetto del tempo nelle filosofie dell’ eta ellenist:ca,” 

‘rit. di Storia della Filos. 6 (1951) 209-216 


Moreau, L’ Ame Platon aux Stoiciens 


233 PP., 
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(Paris 1939) 200 pp. Stoicism appears as a degraded 
Platonism. On Moreau’s interpretation of Plato see Cher- 
niss in AJP 68 (1947) 121-126. 

A. Saitta, “Note sul problema della philia in Aristotele 
e nello stoicismo,” ASNP 8 (1939) 68-73. On Stobaeus, 
Ecl. 2, pp. 118-124 W. 

A. S. Pease, “Caeli enarrant,” HThR 34 (1941) 163- 
200. Pp. 175-185 are on teleology in Stoicism. 

R. Hackforth, “Notes on some passages of Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis De fato,’ CQ 40 (1946) 37-44. Textual 
notes, with frequent reference to the Stoics. 

P. De Lacy, “Stoic Views of Poetry,” AJP 69 (1948) 
241-271. 

G. Hillard, “Vom Ethos der Stoa,"’ Merkur 5 (1951) 
551-563. 

H. Dorrie, “Hypostasis: Wort- und Bedeutungsge- 
schichte,” Nachr. d. Ak. d. Wiss., Gottingen, phil-hist. Kl. 
(1955) 35-92. The meaning of the term in Stoicisu is 
discussed on pp. 48-58. 

S. Sambursky, The Physical World of the Greeks 
(London 1956) x, 255 pp. (translated from Hebrew by 
M. Dagut). Chap. VI, “The World of the Continuum,” 
contains an excellent treatment of Stoic physics. 


Studies of Stoicism at Rome include the fol- 
lowing: 
G. Stibler, Die Religiositat des Livius (Tubinger Bei- 


trage, 35 [1941]) 215 pp. There is Stoic coloring in 


some passages of Livy, but he does not commit himself 
to a Stoic view. 

J. Béranger, Recherches sur Vaspect idéologique du 
principat (Schweitz. Beitrage zur Altertumswissenschaft, 
6; Basle 1953) 318 pp.; bibliography, pp. 285-303. Stoic- 
ism strengthened the idea of monarchy. 

P. Grimal, “Auguste et Athénodore,”” REA 47 (1945) 
261-273; 48 (1946) 62-79. The life and teaching of 
Athenodorus, and his influence. 

A. Zwaenepoel, “Augustus en de Stoa,"’ AC 17 (1948) 
585-594. Areius and Athenodorus influenced Augustus’ 
reforms. 


IV. Cynicism 

Although the beginnings of Cynicism ante- 
date the death of Alexander, it is most conven- 
iently grouped with Stoicism, as the two had 
many points of contact. The following items are 
perhaps representative: 


D. R. Dudley, A History of Cynicism from Diogenes to 
the 6th Century A.D. (London 1937) xii, 224 pp. 
useful survey, not always philologically sound; cf. the 
review by K. Von Fritz, Mind 47 (1938) 390-392. 

F. Sayre, Diogenes of Sinope: A Study of Greek Cyni- 
cism (Baltimore 1938) 139 pp.; “Greek Cynicism,” JHI 
6 (1945) 113-118; The Greek Cynics (Baltimore 1948) 
112 pp. Collections of passages, with relatively little in- 
terpretation, and that often unsympathetic. 

W. W. Tarn, “Alexander, Cynics and Stoics,” AJP 
60 (1939) 41-70. Tarn answers Fisch’s criticisms (AJP 
58 [1937] 59-82, 129-151) of his view that Alexander 
first conceived the unity of mankind. Fisch had credited 
the Cynics with originating the concept. P. Merlan, “Alex- 
ander the Great or Antiphon the Sophist?”* CP 45 (1950) 
161-166, argues that Alexander was anticipated in this 
matter by Antiphon (fr. 87 B 44 B, Diels-Kranz). 

J. M. C. Toynbee, “Dictators and Philosophers in the 
First Century A.D.,” G&R 13 (1944) 43-58. On the dif- 
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ference between Stoics and Cynics in their opposition to 
Nero and Vespasian. 

B. M. Marti, “The Prototypes of Seneca’s Tragedies,” 
CP 42 (1947) 1-16. Includes a discussion of Diogenes’ 
tragedies. 

R. Hoéistad, Cynic Hero and Cynic King (Uppsala 
1948) 234 pp. I have not seen this item but learn from 
Minar’s review, AJP 72 (1951) 433-438, that it “attempts 
to emphasize the positive side of Cynicism.” G. Rudberg, 
“Diogenes the Cynic and Marcus Aurelius,” Eranos 47 
(1949) 7-12, comments favorably on Hoistad’s work and 
extends it somewhat. 

A. Colonna, “De Theoxeno Cynico Scriptore,”’ Aegyp- 
tus 31 (1951) 212-213. Theoxenus, 4th century B.C., 
transmitted to Lucian and others stories of Anacharsis. 

V. Longo, “Addendum Chrysippeum?”, In Memoriam 
A. Beltrami Miscellanea Philologica (Genoa 1954) 147- 
172. In his attack on oracles Oenomaus the Cynic may 
have drawn on Chrysippus’ collection of oracles. 

A. N. M. Rich, “The Cynic Conception of autarkeia,”’ 
Mnemosyne Ser. 4 vol. 9 (1956) 23-29. The Cyni> view 
is contrasted with that of Aristotle and others. 


V. Plutarch 


Great advances have been made in the edit- 
ing and interpreting of Plutarch’s philosophical 
writings. Vols. V, 1 and 3, and all of Vol. VI 
of the Teubner Moralia are now published; only 
V, 2 and VII remain. K. Ziegler, ‘‘Plutarchos,” 
RE 21.1 (1951) 636-9627 provides the basic ma- 
terial necessary for further studies. Work is 
progressing also on the remaining volumes of 
the Loeb Moralia; one volume (XII) has already 
appeared (1957), and at least one other (VII) 
has been announced. 


An index verborum to Plutarch is being com- 
piled by E. N. O’Neil and W. C. Helmbold; see 
CP 52 (1957) 108. Early publication will be wel- 
come, as the old Wyttenbach index is far from 
complete. They have also prepared an index of 
quotations, which will be published soon. 


Among recent translations from the Moralia 
are the following: 


Plutarch, Moralia, translated by W. Ax, with an intro- 
duction by M. Pohlenz (Leipzig 1942) xxvi 335 pp 
(ten works) 

Plutach, Ueber Gott und Vorsehung, Damonen und 
Weissagung: Religionsphilosophische Schriften, translated, 
with an introduction, by K. Ziegler (Zurich 1952) 334 pp. 
(Bibliothek der Alten Welt). 

Plutarch, Von der Ruhe des Gemites und aidere 
philosophische Schriften, translated, with an introduction, 
by B. Snell (Zurich 1948) xv, 311 pp. (Bibliothek der 
Alten Welt). 


Plutarque, Le Démon de Socrate, translated by E Des 
Places, in H. Pourrat, Le Sage et son démon (Paris 1950) 
pp. 21-88 


A preprint, lacking Ziegler’s final revisions, was is- 
sued separately under the title, Plutarchos von Chaironeia 
(1949). A brief but useful item is R. Del Re, “Gli Studi 
Plutarchei nell’ ultimo Cinquantennio,’ A®R 3 (1953 
187-196. 


A few studies of particular essays or groups 
of essays may be mentioned: 


R. Del Re. Plutarco da Cheronea, Dell’ E di Delfi, text, 
translation, notes (Naples 1937) 82 pp. 

R. Flaceliére, Plutarque, Sur les Oracles de la Pythe 
(Paris 1937) 179 pp., and Plutarque, Sur l’E de Delphes 
(Paris 1941) 97 pp. Text and translation, with introduc: 
tion and notes. 

P. Boyancé, “Sur les oracles de la Pythie,” REA 40 
(1938) 305-316 (on Flaceliére’s edition, 1937). 

M. Pohlenz, “Plutarchs Schriften gegen die Stoiker,” 
Hermes 74 (1939) 1-33. 

F. H. Sandbach, “Plutarch on the Stoics,” C& 34 
(1940) 20-25, and “Some Textual Notes on Plutarch’s 
Moralia,”’ CQ 35 (1941) 110-118. 

G. Soury, La Démonologie de Plutarque: essai sur les 
idées religieuses et les mythes d'un platonicien éclectique 
(Paris 1942) 242 pp., and “Plutarque, Prétre de Delphes: 
linspiration prophétique,” REG 55 (1942) 50-69. 

H. Bolkestein, Adversaria Critica et Exegetica ad Plu- 
tarchi Quaestionum Convivalium Librum Primum et Sec: 
undum (Diss., Amsterdam 1946) 141 pp 

R. Flaceliére, Plutarque, Sur la Dispantion des Oracles, 
text and translation, with introduction and (Paris 
1947) 269 pp. 

H. Cherniss, “Notes on Plutarch’s De Facie in Orbe 
Lunae,”’ CP 46 (1951) 137-158. 

T. Renoirte, Les “Conseils pohtiques’’ de Plutarque 
une lettre ouverte aux Grecs d l’époque de Trajan (Louvain 
1951) 144 pp. (a@ study, not an edition). 

H. Erbse, “Plutarchs Schrift De superstitione,”’ Hermes 
80 (1952) 296-3148 

R. Flaceli¢re, Plutarque 
ticos), text and translation, with introduction and notes 
(Paris 1953) 142 pp. 

H. Broecker, Animadversiones ad Plutarchi Libe!llum 
De Tranquillitate Animi (Diss., Bonn 1954) 242 pp 

D. A. Russell, ““Notes on Plutarch’s De Genio Socra 
tis,"” CQ 48 (1954) 61-463. See also F. H. Sandbach in CQ 
50 (1956) 87-88. 

J. Defradas, Plutarque: Le Banquet des Sept Sages 
text and translation, with introduction and notes (Paris 
1954) 115 pp. 

F. Lasserre, Plutarque, De la Musique, text and trans: 
lation, with introduction and notes (Olten and Lausanne 
1954) 185 pp. The introduction, pp. 13-95, is entitled, 


“L’éducation musicale dans la Gréce antique.” 


notes 


Dialogue sur | Amour (Ero 


Three items dealing with special topics: 


A. M. Pizzagalli, “Plutarco e il Cristianesimo,” A@R 
11 (1943) 97-102. Plutarch carried on against Christian- 
ity a silent polemic. 

R. Del Re, “II Pensiero metafisico dy Plutarco 
la natura, il male,’ SIFC 24 (1950) 33-64 


C. Andresen, Logos und Nomos: die Polemik des Kel- 
sos wider das Christentum (Berlin 1955) 415 pp. Bibliog 
raphy, pp. 401-410. Part 3, “Das Problem der Geschi- 
chte im mittleren Platonismus,” pp. 239-307, argues that 
Plutarch has a “Platonic” interpretation of history, influ 
enced by Posidonius 


Dio, 


(Continued on 


page 57) 

8. Here and in one or two other items I have substituted 
the Latin for the Greek title of Plutarch’s work, in order 
to avoid the use of Greek type 
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4 HEROES of 

4 6 Filmstrips in Color 
4 169 Lighted Pictures 
iF For Later Elementary, 


Junior & Senior High 
Literature and 
Language Arts 


Ulysses in the Cave of the Cyclops 
. Jason and the Golden Fleece 


. The Golden Apples of Hesperides 


. Pegasus and Bellerophon 


2 
3 
4. Orpheus and Eurydice 
5 
6 


. Daedalus and Icarus 


Complete series: $32.75 Individual filmstrips: $5.75 


Jie YAM HANDY 


2821 East Grand Boulevard * Detroit 11, Michigan 
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AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS FOR THE 
TEACHING OF CLASSICS: 1958 LIST 


This annual survey of audiovisual materials 
and directory of primary distributors is, as in 
the past two years, organized as a supplement 
to William Seaman’s 1956 catalog (see below, 
I, Bibliography). Thus it lists newer items and, 
in general, repeats information only where 
changes reported by the producer make this 
desirable. The directory is more comprehensive 
than the article as a whole and was originally in- 
tended to include all firms listed by Seaman or 
in previous issues of CW. 

This department lists materials of use to 


persons teaching about Greece and Rome, at 
whatever level. Coverage of related topics is 
incidental. The search upon which it is based is 
limited to the North American continent, and 
listing of materials from across the sea is again 
incidental. We earnestly solicit the cooperation 
of readers in pointing out omissions and errors. 

Although the total of audiovisual materials 
available in our field is on the surface impressive, 
it proves, on analysis, to be quite uneven: the 
majority of items listed are produced for pur- 
poses somewhat different than those to which our 
readers might wish to put them, some needs 
remain unfulfilled except by individual ingenuity, 
and the quality frequently falls short of a desir- 


DIRECTORY 


In the preparation of this directory all known pro- 
ducers and primary distributors of materials with the scope 
of this article were canvassed. The one group specifically 
excluded was the purveyors of coins and other original 
objects. Where omissions occur, the reader may assume 
that no answer was received. This may mean a change 
of address. A few firms were included wtih a date in 
parentheses to indicate that there was positive evidence 
within the year specified that the information was correct. 

After each name there is reference to a place where 
further information can be obtained. This place will be 
the body of the article in the case of recent products and 
of those about which the producer reported significant 
new information. See Section V for an explanation of the 
term “price class’ used in connection with slides. 


Free films. Sea- 


Air France, 683 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 
man 6 and below III, 5. 

Almanac Films, 516 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 18 (1957). See 
CW 51 (1957-58) and below III, 3. 

Alturas Films, Box 1211, Santa Barbara, Cal. (1957). 
Film of Aesop fable. CW 51 (1957-58) 9. 

Alva Studios, 140 W. 22nd St., N.Y.C. 11 (1958). Cast 
reproductions. See below VIII. 

See advertisement in this issue. 


American Classical League, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. Latin calendars, charts, pictures. Seaman 15 and 
below VII. 

American Express Co., Travel Sales Division, 65 Broad- 
way, N.Y.C. 6. Free film. See below III, 3. 

American Library Color Slide Co., 222 W. 
N.Y.C. 11. See below V. 

See advertisement in this issue. 

American Museum of Natural History, Central Park W. 
&@ 79th St., N.Y.C. 24. Slides for rent. See below V. 

Argo Slides Exchange, 116 Nassau St., N.Y.C. 5. Travel 
slides. Price class A. CW 50 (1956-57) 56 


See advertisement in this issue, 


Michigan Ave., 


23rd St., 


Art Institute of Chicago, at Adams, 


Chicago 3. Pictures and slides loaned in Chicago area 
only. Seaman 13, 15. 

Audio Book Co., 501 Main St., St. Joseph, Mich. See 
below X. 

Audio-Visual Guide. See Educational and Recreational. 

Authentic Reproduction, P.O. Box 56, Franklin Square, 
N.Y. See below IX. 


D. W. Blandford, Trinity School, Croydon, England. 
Filmstrips, Christmas cards, blueprints. See below IV, 
4, 5; IX. 

Brandon Films, 200 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 
III, 7. 


19. See below 


See advertisement in this issue. 

British Information Services. See Contemporary Films. 

Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 38, N.Y. 
Pictures and slides loaned for transportation. CW 51 
(1957-58) 12 and Seaman 15. 

Herbert E. Budek Co., 324 Union St., Hackensack, N.J. 
Single and double frame filmstrips. Seaman 9 and 
below IV, 1. 


Caedmon Sales Corp., 277 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 16. Records. 
See below X. 

Carousel Films Inc., 1501 Broadway, Suite 1503, N.Y.C. 
36. See below III, 1. 

Center for. Mass Communication, Columbia University, 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., N.Y.C. 25. Socrates record. 
CW 50 (1956-57) 59. 

Kelly Choda Slide Service, Palmer Lake, Col. (Nov. 15, 
1958. See below V. 

Clarke Irwin, Clarwin House, 791 St. Clair Ave. W., 
Toronto 10, Ont. Filmstrips on Roman life. CW 50 
(1956-57) 56. 

See advertisement in this issue. 

Coast Visual Education Co., 5620 Hollywood 
Hollywood 28, Cal. Film. See below III, 3. 

Communication Materials Exchange, Box 62, West Covina, 
Cal. Filmstrips. See below IV. 5 

Contemporary Films, 267 W. 25th St., N.Y.C. 1. See 
below III, 3, 7. 

The Edith M. Cook Projects, Westtown, Pa 
models. Seaman 15, 17 & below VI & IX. 

Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1. Seaman 
5-8 and below III, 6 

George F. Cram Co., 730 Washington St., Indianapolis 7, 
Ind. (1957). Maps. CW 51 (1957-58) 14. 


Curriculum Films or Curriculum Materials. See Kunz. 


Blvd., 


Maps and 


Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenwood Ave., Chicago 40 
Maps, pictures. Seaman 16, 18 and helow 
VII, IX 

Robert Davis, Box 512, Cary, Il. 


models, 


Film. See below TIT, 1 


Eastman Educational Slides, 1023 Meadow Rd., Glencoe, 
Ill. Slides sets. Price class B. Seaman 13 


Educational and Recreational Guides, 10 Brainerd 


Summit, N.J. Filmstrips. See below TV, 5 


Rd, 
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able standard. This is true of teaching materials 
in general, but especially of audiovisuals. Some 
pervasive faults are careless pronunciation and 
commentary in motion pictures; in filmstrips a 
tendency to talk down and overgeneralize, and a 
lack of concern for historical accuracy; in rec- 
ords a failure to maintain a single consistent 
pronunciation throughout. Standards will rise 


DIRECTORY (cont.) 

Educational Illustrators, 228-03 69th Ave., Bayside 64, 
N.Y. Maps. See below VII. 

Educational Productions, East Ardsley, Wakefield, Yorks., 
England. Filmstrips. See below IV, 1, 3, 4. 

Educational Projections. See Kunz. 

EMC Recordings Corp., 806 E. 7th St., St. Paul 6, Minn. 
a apes, See below X. 

Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wail- 
mette, Ill. Films and filmstrips. Seaman 5-8, 9-12, and 
below III, 2, 3; IV, 2. Purchase prices for films in 
Seaman out of date but rentals still correct. 

Eta Sigma Phi, Gamma Epsilon Chapter, 70 Bascom Hall, 
Madison 6, Wisc. Rental slide sets. Seaman 14, but 
delete Julius Caesar 

Eternal Film Corporation, 1799 Broadway, N.Y.C. Films 
on Rome. Seaman 7 and below III, 4. 

European Art Color Slide Co., 120 W. 70th St., 
23. Price class C. CW 51 (1957-58) 13 

The Eulo Co. See Choda. 

Eye Gate House, 146-01 Archer 
Filmstrips. Seaman 10, 11, 12. 

Filmstrip House, 347 Madison 
below iV. 

Fleetwood Films, 10 Fiske Place, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. Film 
on Rome Seaman 6 

Folkways Record and Service Corp., 
N.Y.C. 36. See below X. 

See adi ertisement in this Issue. 

Fototeca di Architettura e Topografia dell’ Italia Antica, 

Via Angelo Masina, a Rome, Italy See below VI 


Massa- 
Films. 


N.Y.C 


Ave., N.Y. 


Jamaica, 


Ave., N.Y.C. 17. See 


117 W. 46th St., 


Royal Greek Embassy Information Service, 2211 
chusetts Ave., N.W. Washington, D.C. Free 
See below Il, 3 


Hoffberg Productions, 362 W. 44th St., N.Y.C. 36 
below III, 3. 

Ruth Holl, New Knoxville, Ohio. Slides and photographs 
See helow V and VI 

Donald R. Honz, Latin Dept., 1402 Ogden Ave., Superior, 
Wisc. Tapes. See below X. 


See 


Informative Classroom Picture Publishers, 31 Ottawa Ave., 
N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Picture sets and film 
strips. Seaman 16 and below VI. 

International Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4 (1957). Archaeological and travel films. CW 51 
(1957-58), 8, 9; Seaman 5, 7; and below III, 3. 

International Visual Aids Center, Rue de Linthout, 37-39, 
Brussels, Belgium. Map slides. Price class A. CW 51 
(1957-58) 83 


Lewis Jacobs, 41 W 
6 
The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
Detroit 11. Filmstrips. See below IV, 5. 
See advertisement in this issue. 
Jotham Johnson, 100 Washington Sq. E., N. Y. C. 3. Slide 
set on Roman History. Price class B. Seaman 14 


47th St.. N. ¥Y. C. Art Film. Seaman 


Blvd., 


jrand 
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when teachers regularly and in numbers point 
out to publishers and producers the shortcomings 
of their products. 

This department is, as has been pointed out 
by readers, in need of at least two supplements. 
The first is a series of reports by teachers on 
how they have used audiovisual aids in their 
classes. This should include methods of producing 


Kunz, 1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 


below IV, 3. 


Lambert Foundation, Box 352, Gambier, Ohio. Slide sets 
on France. CW 51 (1957-58) 13; above p. 25. 

Language Training Aids, Language Center, Boyds, Mary- 
land. Language Laboratory. 

Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. Seaman 
9 and 10. 

Linguaphone Institute, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. 
Records. Seaman 18 and below X 


Magnetic Recording Industries, 126 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
11. Language laboratory. 

See advertisement in this issue. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd 
St. N. Y. C. 36 (1958). Films and filmsrips. Include 
Popular Science and Young America. Seaman §, 10, 
11, 12; and below III, 7; IV, 6. 

. & C. Merriam Co., Educational Dept., Springfield 2, 
Mass. Loan filmstrip or slide set on etymology. Seaman 
13. 

Meston’s Travels, 3801 N. Piedras, El Paso, Tex. Slides. 
Price class A. CW 51 (1957-58) 13. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave. and 82 St., 
N. Y. C. 28. Pictures; slide sets and prints for rent. 
Seaman 14, 16 and below VI. 

University of Michigan, A-V Center, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Tapes. See below X. 

Minneapolis-Moline Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. Film. See 
below III, 3. 

Motion Picture Distributors, 1270 Ave. of the Americas, 
Rockefeller Center, N. Y. C. 20. See below III, 7. 
Museum Extension Service, 10 E. 453rd St., N. Y. C., 17. 

Filmstrips. Seaman 10, 11 and below IV, 3 4. 

Museum of Fine Arts, The Extension Study, 465 Hunting- 
ton Ave., Boston 15. Loans limited to New England 
& New York in school year. Seaman 13, 16. 

Museum Pieces, 15 W. 27th St. N. Y. C. 1. Cast repro- 
ductions. See below VIII. 

See advertisement in this issue. 

Musurgia Records, 309 W. 104th St., N. Y. C. 25. See 

below X 


National Association 
Gregory Hall, UU: 
and below X, ! 

National Geographic Society, School Service Dept., 16th 
€& M St., Washington 6, D. C. See below VII. 

National Tape Repository, A-V Center, Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio. See below X. 

N E T Film Service, A-V center, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. See below eS 

New York University Film Library, 26 Washington Place, 
N. Y. C. 3. Archaeological films. Seaman 5, 7 and 
below IIJ, 3. 

Nuart Films, Inc. 247 W. 46th St., N. Y. C. 36. Travel 
films. Seaman 6 and below III. 5. 

A. J. Nystrom, 3333 Elston Ave., Chicago, [Il (1957). 
Maps. CW 51 (1957-58) 14. 


Filmstrips. See 


of 


bana, 


14 
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Broadcasters, 
50 (1956-57) 


Educational 
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and using one’s own materials and devices.1 The 
second is a critical evaluation of groups of simi- 
lar items. This would be in contrast to the type of 
review appearing in this department, the func- 
tion of which is simply reportorial. The above has 
been written in the hope that some of our many 
qualified readers will take one or both of these 
tasks on themselves. 
I. BIBLIOGRAPHY? 

A Catalogue of Audio-Visual Aids for Clas- 
sical Studies. Compiled by William M. Seaman, 
1956. $.50. To be obtained from the American 
Classical League. Hereafter referred to as ‘‘Sea- 
man.” 

Ralph Marcellino, “Classical Myths in Paint- 
ing,’ CW 51 (1957-58) 41-47. Lists color slides 
with sources. 


1. See, eg., L. B. Voelkel, CW 47 (1953-54) 83-86 
2. See also Seaman 22, CW 50 (1956-57) 50-51, CW 51 
(1957-58) 7. 


Philadelphia Museum of Art, Parkway at 26th St., Phila- 
delphia 30, Pa. Slides. Price class C. CW 50 (1956-57) 
56 


Plaut, Sainte Pience, Manche, France. Pictures, cards, film- 
strips. See below V, 3, 4. 

See advertisement in this issue. 

Polk’s Hobbies, 314 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 1. See below 
IX. 

Popular Science. See McGraw Hill. 

Mrs. L. M. Prindle, 380 Maple St., Burlington, Vt. My- 
thology prints. Seaman 16. 

Konrad Prothmann, 2378 Soper Ave., Baldwin, L.I., N.Y. 
Slides. See below IV, 1: V. 

Rand McNally, Box 7600, Chicago 80, Tl. Maps. See 
below VII. 

Roloc, Box 1715, Washington 13, Travel slides. 
Price class A. Seaman 14. 

Morris Rosenblum, 959 Carroll St., Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 
Slides. See below V. 

Julius Rosenthal, 5230 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 15. Art 
slides, most b & w. Price class B. CW 51 (1957-58) 

Royal Ontario Museum, Division of Museum Extension, 

100 Queens Park, Toronto 5, Ont. Slides and cast re- 
productions. Seaman 14 and 18. 


D.C. 


Sawyer’s Inc., Box 490, Portland 7, Oregon. Viewmaster 
stereo reels. See below V. 

Scott-Foresman, 433 East Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
posters. CW 51 (1956-57) 15. 
Wm. Seaman, 747 Beech St., East Lansing, Mich. Ar- 
chaeological slides, Italy. Price class A. Seaman 14. 
Select Film Library, 138 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. 17. See 
below III, 4. 

Simmel-Meservey, 9113 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 35. 
Films. See Seaman 7 and below III, 3, 5 

Society for Visual Education, 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14. Filmstrips. See below IV, 5. 

Laura Voelkel Sumner, Box 1275, College Station, Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., Archaeological slides, Price class A. 
Seaman 14. 


Teaching Film Custodians, 25 W. 43rd St., N 


Free 


3& 


Il. PERIODICALS 
See list in CW 51 (1957-58) 7-8. 
FILMS 


Unless there is a statement to the contrary, 
the films listed are sound and 16mm. The firms 
are the primary producers or distributors. In 
many cases films are more readily available 
from local lending libraries. Where no rental is 
given, ask the producing firm for rates and/or 
the name of nearest distributor. 

1. Reviews of New Films 


The Gadfly. 23 min., b & w. Carousel, 1958. 
$135, rental, inquire. Starring Thomas Mitchell, 
introduced by Frank Baxter. H.S., college, adult. 


This television drama, based on the events 
surrounding the trial of Socrates, represents 
an honest attempt to suggest what there was 
about this man which brought about his trial 
and death. The specific incidents portrayed 
are fictional. Mitchell would seem to be the 
best available choice for this role. Classicists 


Seaman 5 and 8. Delete Desert Tripoli and Down 
from Vesuvius. 

Thrift Press, P. O. Box 85, Ithaca, N. Y. Maps. Seaman 


United World: Films, 1445 Park Ave., 
below III, 4. 

The University Museum, 34th @ Spruce Streets, Phila- 
delphia. Cast reproductions, projects. CW 51 (1957- 
58) 16 and below VIII. 

University Prints, 15 Brattle St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge 
38, Mass. Pictures, slides. Price class C, B. Seaman 14 
and below VI. 


See advertisement in this issue 


N. Y. C. 29. See 


) 


Visual Education Association, 207 S. Perry St., Dayton 2, 
Ohio. Poster, vocabulary flash cards. CW 50 (1956- 

Visual Education Consultants, 2066 Helena St., Madison 
4, Wisc. Rome filmstrip. CW 51 (1957-58) 12 


Richard Walker, 8 Masterson Rd., Bronxville 8, N.Y. 
Latin filmstrips and records. Going out of business. 


See below IV, 6; X 


Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 1, Md. Postcards, cast 
reproductions (see Alva). Seaman 17, 18 

Wayne State University, A-V Center, Detroit 2. Film: 
strips. See below IV, 4. 

Weber Costello Co., Chicago Heights, Ill. Maps. See be 


low VII 

Saul Weinberg, c/o Wm. Weinberg, 811 Greenwood Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. (temporary address). Archaeological 
slides. Price class B. CW 51 (1957-58) 13 

West Baden College, Photo Service Dept., West Baden 
Springs, Ind. Slides. See below V. 

See advertisement in this issue. 
Westminster Films, 1399 E. Washington, Pasadena, Cal 
Travel slides. Price class A. CW 50 (1956-57) 57 
Wolfe Worldwide Films. 1315 Westwood Blvd., Los 
Angeles 24, Cal. Travel slides, 2°. x 2” and stereo. 

Price class A, B. Seaman 14 & 15 
See advertisement in this issue. 


Young America. See McGraw-Hill. 
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will regret that more care was not taken with 
details, particularly costumes and properties. 
Sicily, Island of the Sun, 15 min. color or 

b & w. Davis, 1958. $150 or $75. H.S., college, 
adult. 

This visit to Sicily contains, in its early 
sequences, views of classical interest from 
Syracuse, Selinus and Agrigentum, including 
a theater and Roman amphitheater, Greek 
temples, and archaeologists at work. The 
commentary is non-scholarly. Other more mod- 
ern topics are a puppet show, daily life, in- 
cluding the harvesting of grain by primitive 
methods, and tuna fishing. This is another 
of the general films, attractive and informa- 
tive, but more useful for a club program than 
classes in classical subjects. 

The Written Word. 15 films. 29 minutes each, 
b & w. NET Film Service. Rent $4.75 each. 
Sr. H. S. (see below), college and adult. 

The history of writing and of writing mater- 
ials is traced in this series by Frank Baxter 
of the English Department of the University 
of Southern California. With the shelves of 
his study as back ground, Mr. Baxter lectures 
with casual assurance, speaking from an ap- 
parent familiarity with, and an obvious en- 
thusiasm for, his large and complex subject. 
These programs are, essentially, simply photo- 


graphed lectures with close-ups of the illus- 
trative materials,—-carefully prepared charts, 
books, reconstructions and demonstrations. 
Unfortunately, the individual programs are 
not entirely self-contained units, and are more 
satisfactory with a knowledge of what has 
gone before. Comments on individual pro- 
grams follow. 


Along the Nile (NET-950), the fourth in 
the series, contains some comments on Egyp- 
tian writing systems, particularly, alphabetic 
elements, a demonstration of the acrophonic 
principle, showing how an English alphabet 
could be developed from pictographs, and a 
demonstration, following the Elder Pliry, of 
how papyrus was made. 


A. B. C.’s (NET-951) shows the papyrus 
after a week of pressure and continues with 
comments on the history of the first two let- 
ters, and a discussion of the origin of the 
Semitic alphabet, dealing principally with re- 
jected theories. Cretan writings is mentioned, 
but the program was apparently filmed be- 
fore the decipherment of Linear B. 


Westward to Greece (NET-952) opens with 
the Sinaitic and Ugaritic theories or origin 
of the alphabet, continues with interesting 
lore on the history and prehistory of some 
eight letters, and concludes with a quick sur- 


Now 


Contains 25 individually bound brochures - 
y 


Painting (16th through 2 
Greek, Russian, Spanish, etc.) 


Painting (Indian, Italian, English, French, etc.); 


Stained Glass Windows (French, Italian, German) 
Here’s your guide to 

@ 250,000 Color Slides in stock for immediate delivery. 
e 14,000 Master Slides of the World’s Art in Color 

@ 48-Hour Service if necessary no delays 

@ Slides mounted in glass, 


own, we supply film cut to fit any 2x2” 


Xe 


A handsome binder—-a $2.00 value 


222 West 


after a decade of world-wide research 
ART OOMPENDIUM AND COLOR SLIDE REFERENCE INDEX 


An Indispensable Reference Work Encompassing Every Facet of Art 
- each one covering a specific field of art: 


American Painting (17th through 19th Century); American Painting (20th Century); Architecture: Greek, 
Roman and Egyptian; Byzantine Mosaics and Frescoes and Roman Painting; Children’s Art (International 
Collection); Chinese and Japanese Painting (including wood blocks); Coptic Weavings and Textiles; Dutch 
20th Century; Egyptian Painting and Etruscan Painting; European Folk Art (Balkan, 
Flemish Painting (15th, 16th and 17th Century); French Painting (14th 
through 18th Century); French Painting (19th Century); French Painting (20th Century); German Painting 
(15th through 20th Century); Italian Painting (13th and 14th Century); Italian Painting (15th Century) ; 
Italian Painting (16th Century); Italian Painting (17th, 18th and 20th Century); Manuscripts and Miniature 
Primitive Arts (Cave, pre-Columbian, African, Polynesian 
painting, pottery and sculpture); Russian Painting (18th, 19th and 20th Century); Sculpture and Pottery 
(Chinese, Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan, English, Flemish, etc.); Spanish Painting (11th through 18th Century): 
English Painting (18th, 19th and 20th Century). 


in paper mounts, or as unmounted film. For economy buyers who mount their 
mount or mask 

you may obtain unmounted Color Slides which you are invited to examine before placing 
These are sent to you in separate catalog number. We ask you to purchase cellophane envel 
each bearing a minimum of 50% of the total number of slides which you resquest for examination, 


e Selection Service 

your order 

Ope s, 

and the reviewing period be kept to a maximum of 10 days. 
@ Slides replaceable in 30 days if found to be unsatisfactory 


is available free with your order for the entire Compedium: all for $4.00 
AMERICAN LIBRARY COLOR SLIDE CO., INC. 
23rd Street, New York 11, N.Y. 

Largest Producers of Color Slides of Art Objects in the World 
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vey of the two major divisions of the Greek 
alphabet. 

The Book Takes Form discusses a number 
of characteristics of Greek writing and writ- 
ing materials, particularly the wax tablets 
and scroll. Among pictures of Greek writing 
are shown the codices Vaticanus and Sinaiticus 
of the Bible accompanied by the romantic 
story of the latter’s discovery. 

The Noble Roman Letter traces the history 
of Latin writing from the Praenestine fibula 
through the ‘‘noble Roman letter” of the Tra- 
jan column and the main modifications of 
medieval manuscripts. Included are remarks 
on the history and nature of parchment, on 
palimpsests, miniatures and the activities of 
the medieval scriptoria. Latin teachers who 
viewed this considered it mature and unexcit- 
ing for high school, but a substantial group 
felt that it would have real value for able and 
interested students. 

2. The Ancient World (General) 

Arts and the Gods. 10 films, 29 min each, b 
& w. N E T Film Service, 1957. Rent $4.75 each. 
Produced by N. B. C. Reported as still available 
on a temporary basis. See CW 51 (1957-58) 237- 
238. 

History of Writing. 28 min., b & w. Encyclo- 


pedia Britannica, 1950. $150, rent $5.50. Pro- 
duced for British Ministry of Education. 

The Written Word. See above. 

Yesterday’s Worlds. 26 films, 29 min. each, 
b & w. N E T Film Service, 1957. Rent $4.75 
each. Featuring Casper J. Kraemer. See CW 51 
(1957-58) and individual titles below. 

See also Directory under Coronet, Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, International Film Bureau, 
New York University. 

3. Greece and the Mediterranean 

The Ancient World: Greece. 66 min., color. 
New York University, 1955. $650; rent $50. Pro- 
duced by Ray and Virginia Garner. See CW 50 
(1956-57) 52. Now available from Greek Embas- 
sy, Washington office only, for transportation 
both ways. 

Are You a Traveler or a Pirate? See above 
Yesterday’s Worlds. 

Athens Interlude. 13 min., 
See CW 50 (1956-57) 52. 

Cyprus is an Island. 34 min., b & w. British 
Information Services, 1946. Now handled by 
Contemporary Films. $120, rent $8.50. 

Dream of Greece. 45 min., color. American 


b & w. Almanac. 


NOW ON FILM ° FOR ALL SCHOOLS! 


“Shakespeare's great drama of democracy made alive and timeless.’ 
—Vera Fatconer, A. V. Editor. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S 


JULIUS CAESAR 


The authentic full-length feature film version, directed by David 
Bradley, Starring CHARLTON HESTON. 


82 Min. 


B& W 


16mm Sound 


(Can be used in two parts for successive meetings ) 
RENTAL $17.50 — SALE, APPLY 
REQUIRED for all English, Drama, Literature, Speech and History 
Classes; and a rich treat for all assembly gatherings, 


Plan to show 


BRANDON FILMS, Inc. 


these films this semester. For choice dates, 


Dept. SA, 200 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N.Y. 


apply now! 
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Express. Free loan. Also available from Greek 
Embassy. See above p. 24. 

From the Remote Past of Greece. 17 min., 
color. New York University, 1957. $135; rent 
$10. See above pp. 23-24. 

Grecian Panorama. 75 min., color. Interna- 
tional Film Bureau. See CW 51 (1957-58) 8. 

Greeks in Action. See above Yesterday’s 
Worlds. 

Hellas, Ancient World in a Modern Time 
Series: Athens; Peloponnesus; The Greek Is- 
lands; Thessaly. 4 films, 15-20 min., color. Don 
Flagg, 1955. Available from Greek Embassy and 
consulates in New York, San Francisco, Chicago, 
and Boston for transportation both ways. Athens 
is available from Coast Visual Education Co. for 
$200; rent $8. 

The Holy City of Greece. See above Yester- 
day’s Worlds. 

The New Old Greece. See above Yesterday’s 
Worlds. 


People of Greece. 14 min., color or b & w. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 1955. $150 or $62.50; 
rent $5 or $3. 


The Rising Star of Greece. 27 min., color. 


SLIDES and PRINTS 


Architecture - Painting - Sculpture 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS: a definitive scholarly 
collection of over 5,500 fine arts subjects available 
both as slides and as prints. 


INCLUDING: almost 1000 subjects of the Prehis- 
toric Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Aegean, Greek and 
Roman periods 

SLIDES: made to order, either 2x2 or 3% x4 inch 
size, black and white, bound between glass, $1.00 
each 

PRINTS: the finest quality half-tones, on coated 
paper, a uniform 5'4x8 inch size, 24% cents each. 
FOR CLASSES: any selection of prints arranged 
into individual student sets for easy distribution 
by the department or bookstore 

SAMPLE PRINTS: available free, with brochures 
listing special selections for classes of all levels 
THE COMPLETE CATALOG: a 204-page listing of 
all subjects, with September 1958 supplement, 50 
cents. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


15 BRATTLE STREET, HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 


Minneapolis-Moline, 1955. $170; free loan dis- 
continued. See CW 50 (1957-58) 53. 

Summertime in Attica. 22 min., b & w. Hoff- 
berg, 1955. $72; rent $7.50. See CW 50 (1956-57) 

Theseus and the Minotaur. 15 min., color or 
b & w. Simmel-Meservey, 1954. $135 or $75; rent 
$7.50 or $5. Cnossos. 

Travels through Cyprus. 16 min., b & w. 
Hoffberg, 1955. $72; rent $7.50. See CW 50 
(1956-57) 53. 

See also Directory under Coronet, Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, International Film Bureau, 
Jacobs, Teaching Film Custodians. 


4. Italy and Rome 

Castle of the Angels. 13 min., b & w. Official 
Films, 1949. Now sold by Select Film Library. 
$42.50. 

Etruscans, Master Craftsmen; More Honor- 
able than Gold (Etruscan art); The Mark of 
the Romans; A Roman Statesman. See above 
Yesterday’s Worlds. 

Rome, The Eternal City. 11 min., b & w. 
United World Films, 1948. $22.95 (silent $9.75). 

St. Peter’s Excavations. 20 min., color. Eter- 
nal Films. Rent, apply. 

See also Directory under Air France, Coronet, 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Fleetwood, Nuart. 


5. Middle East 


The Enchanted City. 15 min., color or b & w. 
Simmel-Meservey, 1954. $135 or $75, rent $7.50 
or $5. Petra. 


Land of the Bible. 20 min., color. Air France, 
1958. Free loan. 


Lebanon, Land of Beauty. 45 min. color. Nu- 
Art Films, 1958. Rent $15. 

The Past in Persia. See above Yesterday’s 
Worlds. 

See also Directory under Almanac, Coronet, 
Encycloperia Britannica, New York University, 
Simmel-Meservey. 

6. Roman Empire outside Italy 

The Roman Wall. 11 min., color or b & w. 
Coronet, 1957. $100 or $55. See CW 51 (1957- 
58) 8. 

See also Directory under Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, International Film Bureau. 

7. History and Literature 


The Gadfly. See above. 


Galathea. 10 min., b & w. Contemporary 
Films. See CW 51 (1957-58) 8. 
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Authentic, Museum Approved 
Sculpture Reproductions 
made directly from the originals at 


The Art Museum Oriental Institute 
of Princeton University of the University of Chicago 
The British Museum, London Peabody Museum of Art 
The Cleveland Museum of Art 
08 Museum of Art 
Washington, D.C. Smith College Museum of Art 
Detroit Institute of Art Springfield Art Museum 
Fogg Art Museum of Springfield, Mass. 
Harvard University The Toledo Museum of Art 
The Marine 


Wadsworth Atheneum 
Hartford, Conn. 
Washington County 
Museum of Fine Arts 


Historical Association 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Munson-Williams-Proctor 


Institute ‘ 
Museum of Modern Art Whitney Museum of No. BM-3. Socrates. Greek 
New York State American Art Circa 400 B.C. Reprod. 
from original marble at 
Historical Association Worcester Art Museum 
$22.50; to schools $13.50. 
144,'' high 


Exact Replicas in Size, Shape, 
Color and Detail 


No. WA-40. Nero. Gallo- 


Roman Ist Century A.D. Made only with the express permission of and ap- 
Reprod. from original proval by museum directors from world famous 
bronze at Wadsworth 


museums, Considered the most-true-to-the-original 
reproductions available today. Every 


Atheneum. $18.50; to 
schools $11.10 


high major culture represented from the 
ancient to the modern including an 
excellent classical collection. Each 


reproduction in cast stone, hand 
colored to duplicate exactly the 
patina of the original bronze, mar- 
ivory, terracotta, et« 


No. D-400. Dancing Mae- 
nad Plaque Greco-Roman, 
100 B.C. — 100 A.D. Re- 
pro. from maiole oscillum 
at Detroit Institute of Arts. 
$35; to schools $21.00 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


NEW FREE 100 PAGE 
CATALOG 
AND SPECIAL 
ROSETTA STONE BOOKLET 


Fully illustrated and describing 
complete collection. An excellent 
source of reference in itself. 


diameter. 


No. PR-2. Head of Aph 
rodite. Greek. Late 4th 
3rd Century B.C. Reprod. 
from original marble 
at The Art Museum 
of Princeton University. 
$17.50; to schools 
$10.50. 101%4'' high 


MUSEUM 
PIECES 


No. WA.-30. Legionary 


No. PR-3. Head of a 


Faun, Greek 2nd Cen- Eagle. Roman Ist Century INCORPORATED 
tury B.C. Reprod. from A.D. Reprod. from bronze 

igi t Th at 
of original Wadsworth 15 West 27th Street 
University. $32.50; to Atheneum $14.00; to + 
schools $19.50. 121," schools $3.40. 8%/'' high Dept. CW-3. New York 1, N.Y. 


high. 
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Julius Caesar. 96 min., b & w. Brandon, 1952. 
Rent $17.50. Charlton Heston as Marc Antony. 
See advertisement in this issue. 

Julius Caesar. 19 min., b & w. British Infor- 
mation Services, 1945. Distributed by Contem- 
porary Films. $55, rent $5. Forum scene of 
Shakespeare’s play. For other sources see Sea- 
man 8. 

Oedipus Rex. Feature length, color, 35 or 16 
mm. Motion Picture Distributors. Rental, mini- 
mum guarantee of $100 applied against 60% of 
box office, plus transportation. Produced by 
Tyrone Guthrie, featuring the Stratford, Ont., 
Shakespearian Festival Players. 

The Oresteia. 108 min., color. Randolph Ma- 
con Woman's College, 1956. Distributed by Mo- 
tion Picture Distributors on same terms as just 
above. Greek with English commentary. See CW 
50 (1956-57) 54. 


“You are There’: The Assassination of Julius 
Caesar; The Death of Socrates; The Triumph of 
Alexander the Great. 27 1/2 min. each, b & w. 
Young America. See CW 50 (1956-57) 53-54. 

See also Directory under Alturas, Coronet, 
Encyclopedia Britanica, Teaching Films Custo- 
dians. 


WORLD 


IV. FILMSTRIPS 
1. Ancient Art 
Etruscan Art: 40 frames, b & w. Educational 
Productions. $3. Descriptive manual. Photo- 
graphs. For use on projector with rotating head. 
Available from Prothmann. 


Greek Sculpture: Part 1, Archaic Period. 
Part 2, The Great Period. 40 frames each, b & w. 
Educational Productions. $3. each. Descriptive 
manual. Photographs. For use on projector with 
rotating head. Available from Prothmann. 

See also Directory under Budek. 


2. The Ancient World (General) 

Athens; Greece; Isles of Greece; Historical 
Geography of Southern Italy. 40 frames each, 
color. Budek, 1954. $6.50. In double frame size 
for making 2” x 2” slides; $8.50. American Geo- 
graphical Society. 

Day in the Past. 6 filmstrips, ca. 40 frames 
each, b & w. McGraw Hill. See CW 51 (1957-58) 
10. Listed as from different sources by Seaman. 

Mediterranean Culture: Ancient Athens; An- 
cient Egypt, Ancient Rome. 40 frames each, co- 
lor. Encyclopedia Britaniica, 1952. $6.00 each 
(new price). 


Price: $12 a set 
and boxed. 


*.. ROME: the chief remains. 


Africa, Asia Minor. 


Naples, ete. 


COLOR SLIDES ON CLASSICAL SUBJECTS 


BY RayMonp V. Scuoper, s-J-, PH.p. 


Widely famous for their outstanding clarity, beauty, and composition. Include 
striking air views. Helpful accompanying notes. 


Copied by a special process to insure superior sharpness and color fidelity. 


(20 slides, at 60c each). In 2x2”’ cardboard mounts, titled 


Six sets offered, 20 slides in each: 
. GREECE I: Athens and central and northern Greece. 
. GREECE II: Peloponnesus and Islands. 


. ROME AND HER EMPIRE: Roman sites in Europe, Britain, North 


*. CLASSIC ITALY: Pompeii, Paestum, Cannae, Tusculum, Baiae, 
Verona, Sicily, Sirmio, Herculaneum, Ostia, Capri, etc. 
F. VERGIL’S WORLD: Troy, Crete, Carthage, Cumae, Avernus, 


Vrite for detailed list of contents and order blank, to: 


Photo Service Dept., West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Ind. 
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See also Directory under Eye Gate, Informa- 
tive Classroom, Life, McGraw-Hill. 


3. Greece 

Ancient Greece: 171. Finding Ancient Ruins. 
172. Learning from Ancient Ruins. 173. The 
Glory that was Greece. Curriculum, 1951. $3.95 
each, set $9. Part of larger set Greece, Yester- 
day and Today. The whole set is available from 
Kunz and others. 


Greek Life: 1. Everyday Life. 2. Wedding. 3. 
Death. 4a, 4b. Country Life. 5a. Festivals. 5b. 
Games, Music. 10. Gods. 11. Herakles. 25-30 
frames each, b & w. Plaut. 375 fr. (ca $.90). 
Dittographed commentary in English. Black and 
white sketches based on vase paintings. 

See advertisement in this issue. 


The Greeks. 30 frames, color. Educational 
Productions. $5. Descriptive manual. Artwork 
reproductions of typical activities and scenes. 
Elementary and J. H. S. 


Life in Ancient Greece. 40 frames, color. Mu- 
seum Extension Service, 1957. $6. Captions; ma- 
nual. Int., H. S. See CW 51 (1957-58) 143-144. 


See also Directory under Eye Gate, Informa- 
tive Classrom, McGraw-Hill. 


4. Rome and Italy 


Chedworth Roman Villa. 22 frames, b & w. 
Blandford. $1.00. Mimeographed commentary. 
Photographic study of remains of villa. H. S., 
college. 


Imperial Rome — Its Life and Grandeur. 33 
frames, color or b & w. Wayne State University, 
1950. $6 or $3.50 (new price). Latin captions. 
Same strip with English captions called Life in 
Ancient Rome. 


Latin Life: 1. Landscape. House. 2. Life in 
Forum. 3. Gods. 4. Myths. 5. Genii. Animals. 6. 
Theatre. Amphitheatre. 25-30 frames each, b & 
w. Plaut. 375 fr. Dittographed commentary in 
English. Sketched from wali-paintings et al. 

See advertisement in this issue. 

Life in Ancient Rome. 40 frames, color. Mu- 
seum Extension Service, 1957. $6. Captions; ma- 
nual. Int., H. S. See CW 51 (1957-58) 143-144. 


Londinium. 35 frames, b & w. Educational 
Productions, 1949. $3. Captions and manual. 
Artwork. History of Roman city for young stu- 
dents. 


The Romans. 24 frames, color. Educational 
Productions. $5. Manual. Artwork reproductions 


available in this country. 


foreign Museums. 


granted to educational institutions. 


Alva Studios, Inc. 
140 W. 22 St. 
New York II, N.Y. 


ALVA STUDIOS of NEW YORK 


offer the largest selection of authentic replicas 


of Museum sculptures and of Museum jewelry 


These most modern teaching aids are reproduc- 


ed from the collections of 24 American and 


Send for illustrated folder C and the exceptional discount 


ROMAN LAR 
Reproduced in metal, silver plated, 41” 
$5.00 
Price to schools: $3.00 
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of typical activities and scenes. Elementary and 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


FL9972 =(FP97/2) THE LATIN LANGUAGE. Introduction and 
readings in Latin and English by Professor Moses Hadas of 
Columbia University. Includes readings from the authors Livius 
Andronicus, Plautus, Cato the Elder, Cicero, Lucretius, Catullus, 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Tacitus, St. Thomas Aquinas, etc lext 
1-12’ 33 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9973 (FP97/3) THE STORY OF VIRGIL‘S ““THE AENEID introduc 
tion and readings in English by Professor Moses Hadas of Colum- 
bia University. Includes Books I-lll, IV, V—XIl. Text 
1.12’ 33 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9974 =(FP97/4) THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. Commentary and 
readings by Professor Theodor Gaster. Text 
1.12’ 33 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FLO975 (FP97/5) CICERO. Commentary and readings in Latin ond 
English by Moses Hadas Introduction, First Oration Against 
Catiline, On Old Age, Tusculan Disputations, On Moral Duties, 
Letter to Atticus 


FL9976 (FP97/6) CAESAR. Introduction and readings in Latin and in 
English translation by Professor Moses Hadas. Seventeen passages 
including the one familiar to all students from the opening of 
the Gallic Wars, ‘Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres.‘’ Text 
1-12’ 33 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9977 (FP97/7) THE INFERNO (Dante) read in ITALIAN by Professor 
Enrico de Negri. The first Eight Cantos. Accompanied by com- 
plete “‘La Divina Commedia’’ text in Italian. 

1.12’ 33 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9979 (FP97/9) PLATO. ON THE DEATH OF SOCRATES. Read in 
Greek and in English by Professor Moses Hadas. lext 
1-12’ 33 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9912 (FP97/12) ANTIGONE (Sophocles). Performed and read in 
Greek by the Columbia University Classic Society. Text. 
1-12’ 33 1/3 rpm tlongplay record $5.95 


FL9925 CATALINA LEVINTON RECITAL POETICO. Juan Ramon Jimi- 
nez Platero, La Muerte, Nostalgia, Melancolia. Gabriela Mistral 
Dios Lo Quiere. Rubin Dario: A Margarita Debayle. Alfonsina 
Storni: Dolor. Jose Santos Chocano: Quien Sabe! Jaun De Ibar 
bourou. La Inquietud Fugaz. Amado Nervo: Llorar? ‘Por Quel, 
Ofertorio. Guillermo Valencia. Paleman Estilita. Frederico 
Garcia lorca, La Cogida y La Muerte, La Sangre Derramade 
Texts in Spanish 
1.12’ 33 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


F19930 DON QUIJOTE de la MANCHA (Don Quixote) read in Spanish 


from the original (Cervantes) by Professor Jorge Juan Podr quer 
with 15 selections which include the famous adventure with the 
windmills, etc 

Notes with introduction are in Spanish 

1.12’ 33 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9871 (FP97/1) DANTE’S “‘THE INFERNO.’ The immortal drama 
of a long journey through Hell. Cantos I-VIIl read by John 
Ciardi. From his new translation for the Mentor edition of the 
New American Library. Includes The Dark Wood of Error. The 
Descent, The Vestibule of Hell, Limbo the Virtuous Pogans. The 
Carnal, The Gluttons, The Hoarders and the Wasters, The Wrath 
ful and the Suilen, The Heratics, The Wrathful, Phlegyas, The 
Fallen Angels. Released by special arrangement with Mentor 
Books 
1.12’ 33 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


For complete cataloque of language records, including 


Sanskrit and Persian, write to 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46th Street, N.Y.C. 36 


J, 
The Times of the Roman Caesars. 50 frames, 
b & w. Educational Productions. $3. Manual. 
Photographs, largely portraits and architecture. 
See also CW 50 (1956-57) 56, CO 34 (1956- 
57) 65, and Directory under Clarke Irwin, Eye 
Gate, Informative Classroom, McGraw-Hill. 


5. History and Literature 

The Sixth Aeneid; The Twelfth Aeneid; The 
Thirteenth Aeneid. 22, 32 & 32 frames, b & w. 
Blandford. $1 each. Duplicated commentary. 
Commentary provides continuity, summarizing 
narratives of Virgil and of Maphaeus Vegius, 
and relating it to pictures which illustrate in 
same way textbook illustrations do. 

Alexander the Great. 55 frames, color. Edu- 
cational and Recreational Guides, 1955. $7.50. 
See CW 50 (1956 57) 54. 

The Development of the Physical Theatre. 55 
frames, b & w. Communication Materials Ex- 
change, 1952. $3.50. See CW 50 (1956-57) 54-55. 

Greek and Roman Theatres of the Ancient 
World: 1. Ancient Greek Theatre of Epidaurus. 
2 & 3. Theatre of Dionysus, Parts I & IT. 4. Hel- 
lenistic Theatre of Priene. 5. Roman Theatre of 
Orange. 40-60 frames each, color. Communica- 
tion Materials Exchange, 1957. $7.50 each, $32.50 
for series. 

Heroes of Greek Mythology. 6 filmstrips, 31- 
39 frames each, color. Jam Handy, 1958. $5.75 
each; $32.75 for series. See above pp. 24-25. 

Myths of Greece and Rome: 1. Prometheus 
and Pandora. 2, Apollo and Phaethon. 3. Ceres 
and Proserpina. 4. Baucis and Philemon. 5. Ata- 
lanta’s Race. 6. Minerva and Arachne. 30-40 
frames each, color. Jam Handy, 1956. $5 cach; 
$32.75 for series. See CW 50 (1956-57) 55. 

See advertisement in this issue. 

Sophocles’ Electra. 28 frames, color. Com- 
munication Materials Exchange, 1956. $5.50. Ma- 
nual. See CW 50 (1956-57) 55. 


Ulysses. 64 frames, color. Educational and 
Recreational Guides, 1955. $7.50. See CW 50 
(1956-57) 55. 

Ulysses. 44 frames, b & w. Educational Pro- 
ductions, 1956. $3. Manual. Like preceding item, 
based on stills from motion picture. Selection 
and arrangement somewhat different, and, with 
commentary, preferred by some viewers. Avail- 
able from Filmstrip House. 

Ulysses and Circe. 42 frames, color. Society 
for Visual Education, 1955. $6. See CW 50 (1956- 
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World History — The Classical Age: 5. The 
Hellenic Greeks. 6. The Hellenistic Greeks. 7. The 
Roman Republic. 8. The Roman Empire. 48-57 
frames each, color. SVE, 1957. $6 each, $23 for 
series, 1-4 in this series deal with the stone age 
peoples and the Near Eastern civilizations; 9-12, 
just released, with the Middle Ages. 

See also Directory under Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, Eye Gate, McGraw-Hill. 

6. Language 

Reading Filmstrips for Latin Classes. 58 
filmstrips, b & w. Richard Walker, 1950-1955. 
$3 each. To be discontinued at end of year. Gay 
Familiar Fables (3 filmstrips); Ferdinand; En- 
chanted Birds; Jason and the Golden Fleece (3) ; 
campaigns of Caesar (19) ; Catilinarian Orations 
(9); grammatical and vocabulary filmstrips 
(8); Using Latin I (Scott-Foresman) (14); 
“self-correcting” Ulysses (6). See CW 50 (1956- 
57). 55. 

The Helvetian Campaign. 70 double-frames, 
white on black. Walker, 1956. $10. Text of Using 
Latin II (Scott-Foresman). For projectors with 
rotating head. To be discontinued at end of year. 

Words Derived from Latin and Greek. 45 
frames, color. McGraw-Hill, 1955. See CW 50 
(1956-57) 55. 

See also Directory under Merriam-Webster. 


V. SLIDES 

The following list includes only those com- 
panies which have reported some significant 
change in price or addition to their offerings. 
For other firms the directcry listing was con- 
sidered adequate. There the information has 
been confined to general type of slide, broad 
areas. represented, and price range. For con- 
venience, the following categories have been 
established. A $.50 or less; B less than 
og OR more than $1. Where two letters are 
used, the first will represent price for single 
slides, the second the reduction for quantity 
purchases. All slides are 2” x 2”, color copies, 
except where noted. 

American Library Color Slide. $1.10, 
glass-mounted, Available also in papermounts 
and unmounted. Some subjects in 3 1/4” x 4” 
at $3. Art Compendium and Color Slide Refer- 
ence Index, subscription $5, also free loan. Con- 
sists of 25 brochures inctuding brochures on 
ancient architecture, painting, and sculpture and 
pottery. 

See advertisement in this issue. 

American Museum. 2” x 2”, 3 1/4” x 4”, 
color; rental for sets $.05 and $.02 per slide; 
$.50 minimum plus postage. Recent sets: Cyprus 
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Carnegie Language Project 


U. of Mass. Symposium on ‘Foreign 


Languages And The National Interest” 


LANGUAGE TEACHING 
COMES OF AGE 


by 
Dr. P. E. King 


Request your free copy of this timely pre- 
sentation. Detach coupon below and mail 
NOW 


detach here 


To: Magnetic Recording Industries 
126 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


( ) Send without cost or obligation a copy 
of LANGUAGE TEACHING COMES 
OF AGE. 

( ) We hope to establish a language lab- 


oratory in the near future and (would) 
(would not) welcome suggestions. 


Name 
Position 
School 


Address 
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CW 51 11957-58! 12) and The Roman Period, 
25 subjects, chiefly Gallo-Roman. 


Choda., $.40; $3.50 a doz. Rome, Pompeii, 
Greece, others. New owner of Eulo slides (Sea- 
man 14) (reduced prices). 


European Art Color Slide Co. Catalog 1953-58, 


Holl. — $.60 made to order. Rome and Italy. 
See CW 51 (1957-58) 13 (net price.) 


Lambert. See above p. 25. 


Prothmann. 2” x 2”, color, $.90; b & w, $.75; 
3 1/4” x 4”, b & w, $1. Discount for quantity. 
Catalogs loaned. 10,000 b & w slides on classical 
subjects (new prices). 


Rosenblum. $.50. Roman remains in 
France, Switzerland, Spain, Italy, Portugal, Yu- 
goslavia, N. Africa (new subjects). 

Sawyer’s. Seven subjects on circular reel; 
used with View-Master stereoscope hand viewer 
or projector. In packets of 3 reels, $1.25. See 
Seaman 15 (new price). 

West Baden. Six sets, 20 slides each. $12 
a set; single slides $.75. Nctes. A & B Greece I 
& Il; C. Rome; D. Rome’s Empire; E. Classic 


CLASSICAL WORLD 


Italy; F. Vergil’s World. By Rev. R. V. Schoder, 
S. J. 
See advertisement in this issue. 

See also Directory under Brooklyn Museum, 
Budek, Eastman, Eta Sigma Phi, International 
Visual Aids, Johnson, Merriam, Metropolitan 
Museum, Museum of Fine Arts, Philadelphia 
Museum, Roloc, Rosenthal, Royal Ontario Mu- 
seum, Seaman, Sumner, University Prints, Wein- 
berg, Westminster, Wolfe. 


VI. PICTURES 


Cook. Prints of ruins discontinued. 

Fototeca. b & w prints. 5” x 7”, $.50; 8” x 
10”, $.75; preceding price to scholars; to book 
publishers $5. Collection to cover all antiquities 
in Italy. All prints with publication rights. See 
CW 51 (1957-58) 144. 


Holl. prints, 4 1/2” x 3”,,$.15; 5" x 7”, 
$.40. Italy & Spain. 


Informative Classroom. Portfolios of pictures 
with text. Revised 1958 editions: 9 1/4” x 
12 3/16”, Early Civilization, 22 plates, $2.95; 
Life in Ancient Rome, 24 plates, $2. Unrevised: 
8 1/2” x 11”, Life in Ancient Greece. 16 plates, 


LATIN & GREEK 


EVERYDAY LIFE. 


WALL-PICTURES, FILMSTRIPS, CARDS, 
BEGINNERS’ BOOKS. 
LATIN LIFE FROM POMPEIAN WALL 
PAINTINGS. 
FROM VASE 
Sth B.C, 
WALL-PICTURES, black, 20x24", each $1: 
Latin Life: R1. Pompeii. Landscape. House. 2. Life 
in Forum. 3. Gods. 6. Amphitheatre. 7. Clothes. 8 
Theatre. Greek life: G2. Wedding. 7. Clothes 
FILMSTRIPS, black, cach $1: 
Latin Life (captions): R11. 
House. 2. Life in Forum. 3. Gods. 4. Myths. 5. 
Genii. 6. Theatre. Greek life (English teaching 
notes): Gl. Everyday life. 2. Wedding. 3. Death. 
4a, 4b. Country Life. 5a. Festivals. 5b. Games. 
Music. 10. Gods. 11. Herakles. 
POSTCARDS with Latin clauses for the teaching 
of Latin SYNTAX. Greek cards. Xmas cards. 
BEGINNERS’ BOOKS, LATIN, GREEK (now 
French only) by the “NATURAL” (spoken) 
METHOD: 
“Latin is taught as a language to be spoken, . . 
an extremely unconventional way.” “CW, 1952, p. 
183. * ancient Greek as a truly living language 
“ Jetter from an American College teacher, 1951. 
PLAUT, VISUAL AIDS, SAINTE-PENCE, 
MANCHE, FRANCE 


GREEK LIFE PAINTINGS, 


Pompeu. Landscape 


COINS 


AN AID TO CLASSICAL STUDIES 


Coin Collecting for Beginners 
by K. A. Jacob. $0.50 
Roman Coins and their Values 
by H. A. Seaby. $2.00 
Roman Silver Coins 
by H. A. Seaby 
Vol. I Republic to Augustus $3.00 
Vol. Il Tiberius to Commodus $5.00 
also 
Seaby’s Coin and Medal Bulletin 
a monthly magazine and price list 


Subscription $1.00 a year 


Please send jor a list of 
our other publications 


B.A. SEABY LTD 


Numismatists 
65 Great Portland St. London W.I., England 
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Metropolitan Museum. School Picture Sets, 
postcard size, $.18 a set, postpaid. 3. Ancient 
Rome, 16. The Olympic Games, 19. Occupations 
and Crafts of Ancient Greece. See Seaman 16 
and CW 51 (1957-58) 238. 

Taurgo. b & w prints, 4” x 5” $.10; 10 or 
more from one negative, $.04 each. Catalogs 
$.25, deductible from order. Architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting. Catalog ‘“‘K”’ Greek; Catalog “R” 
Roman. See CW 51 (1957-58) 238. 

University Prints. 5 1/2’’ x 8’ halftone 
prints. $.02 1/2. 1957 catalog, 204 pp. with 1958 
supplement, $.50. ca. 1,000 classical subjects. 
Brochures of special selections and sample prints 
available. 

See advertisement in this issue. 

See also Directory under American Classical 
League, Brooklyn Museum, Denoyer-Geppert, 
Metropolitan Museum, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Plaut, Prindle, Plaut, Weinberg. 

VII. MAPS, POSTERS 

American Classical League. Posters, 
$.50. 

Denoyer-Geppert. Breasted Ancient History 
Maps, 44” x 32”, 16 maps, $2.25-$11.50 each (ask 
for circular H2c). Map of Ancient Rome, 75” x 


19” x 


54”, $18.75-$28.75. Imported Maps. (catalog 
FM55 and supplements) wide selection, including 
several with Latin text. 

See advertisement m this issue. 

Educational Illustrators. Literary maps. 
Odyssey, 34” x 26”; Aeneid, 31 1/2” x 22 1/2”. 
Printed on heavy buff paper stock. $1.25 each. 
Wanderings are traced on maps, with major 
stops illustrated by scenes from story. Odyssey 
also available in 17” x 8 1/2” size on white 
paper, $.15. 

National Geographic Society. Classical Lands 
of the Mediterranean, 32” x 22”, paper, $1; 
Lands of the Bible Today, 41” x 29”, paper, $1; 
68” x 48”, $3.75. Indices, $.50. See CW 51 (1957- 
58) 13. 

Rand MeNally, Jastrow Language Map of 
Europe; Westermann World History Maps, 5 
maps on ancient history, 66” x 46”, $15.75- 
$19.75. 

Weber-Costello. World History Series, 2 
maps on ancient history, 55” x 42’’, $12.50-$14.50. 

See also Directory under Cook, Cram, Ny- 
strom, Seott-Foresman, Thrift. 

VILE. REPRODUCTIONS 

This section is limited to cast reproductions 

of small objects from museums, finished to bear 


HESPERIA ART 


2219 St. James Place, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


HESPERIA ART specializes in antiquities and 


coins from Greece, Rome and the Near East. 


HESPERIA ART issues a fully illustrated cata- 
log, the HESPERIA ART BULLETIN. Annual sub- 
scription for four issues is two dollars. 


Sample copy on request. 


Careful attention given to all requests for 


coins and antiquities. 


NATIONAL CLASSROOM LATIN 
MAGAZINE 
(Now in its 31st Volume) 
PRODUCED AND PUBLISHED 
IN OUR U.S.A. 

OF SERVICE TO LATIN TEACHERS 
FOR MORE THAN A QUARTER CENTURY 
Also Our Own Original 
A.P.S.L, NATIONWIDE LATIN 
EXAMINATION 
(The 28th Annual Series in Spring of 1959) 
(Wherein students may win Medal-Pins, Medalhons, 
Trophies and Achievement Certificates for upper 
quarter of scores. This popular examination is on 
the approved list of National Contests and Activi 
ties of the National Ass'n of Secondary School 

Principals) 

and 
Students’ National Latin Honor Society 
(now in its 29th year) 

(Wherein students may be awarded 2-colored Di 
ploma-Certificates of Membership for maintaining a 
90% average in their classroom Latin work for 
of a school year.) 


three-quarters 


Plea write for infor ition 


AUXILIUM LATINUM 


Dr. A. E. Warsley, Editor P.O. B 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


THE CLASSICAL WORLD 


LIVING LATIN 


by 
B. C. Taylor & K. E. Prentice 


$3.00 


A comprehensive course widely adopted throughout Canada since its publication in 1950 


All main points of syntax covered by graded exercises 
Careful choice of a basic 800 word vocabulary 


Separate appendix of paradigms 


@ Study of word derivation given special attention 

e 

@ Sixteen illustrated topics of aspects of Roman Life, and .. . 


Well-documented FILM-STRIPS, especially prepared as a supplement to the text by 


B. C. Taylor, Associate Professor of Methods, Ontario College of Education, Toronto, 
in dialogue 


Canada. Each film-strip is supplied with an imaginative commentary 


form for active class participation. Three titles are available: 


A ROMAN BUYS A HOUSE--A wealthy Roman and his wife view 
and buy a house in Pompei; plans, models and authentic photographs 
of mosaics and statuary reveal the characteristics of a typical Roman 


home. 


Complete with three booklets. $5.00 


A DAY AT THE RACES Two teen-age boys attend the favourite 
Roman sport of chariot-racing which is explained by means of graphic 
sketches and bas-reliefs of the Circus Maximus. 

Complete with two booklets. $5.00 


A DAY AT THE FIGHTS Pictures of the Colosseum and spectators 
bring to vivid life the mortal combats and exploits of the gladiators, 


also visited by the two boys. 
Complete with two booklets. $5.00 


Complimentary copies of the texthook end “on loan” copies of filmstrips are 


available to teachers, Requests should include name of school, 


CLARKE IRWIN & COMPANY LIMITED 
791i St. Clair Avenue West, Toronto 10, Canada 
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a close resemblance to the original. Long and 
complex lists were published in CW 50 (1956-57) 
57 and 51 (1957-58) 15-16. These will not be 
repeated here. Readers interested in purchases 
should ask for the catalogs of the various firms, 
or examine the reproductions in museums or 
bookstores where they are offered for sale. 


Alva Studios. 43 repreductions of Greek, 
Etruscan and Roman sculpture, two of Etruscan 
pottery, numerous jewelry items. Available sin- 
gly or in special groups. 40% educational dis- 
count. 

See advertisement m this sue. 

Museum Pieces Ine. 24 reproductions of Greek 
and Roman sculpture and two of Etruscan pot- 
tery. Illustrated 1958 catalog. 40% educational 
discount. 

New Item: Rosetta Stone. 3’ x 2’ 6’. $1.50 
plus $12 crating charge. Described as an exact 
reproduction except for thickness which has 
been reduced. Recessed metal strip in back for 
hanging. 

See advertisement in this issue. 

See also Directory under Royal Ontario Mu- 
seum, University Museum, and Walters Art 
Gallery. 


IX. MODELS AND PROJECTS 

Appropriate and useful items become avail- 
able from time to time in hobby stores, and 
even dime stores. The following list contains a 
few possible sources. 

Authentic Reproduction Co. Construction 
kits, ballista, catapult, scorpio, springle. $1.50 
each, postpaid. 

Blandford. Plans for Romano-British villa, 
Romano-British temple, Roman lamp. $.10 each, 
postpaid. 

Cook. Model of Roman temple, wood ready 
to assemble, 5” x 9” x 10’, $4; Roman house, 
construction kit, paper, 11” x 22” x 3 1/2”, 
$1.75. 

Denoyer-Geppert. Models 
Inquire for price. 

See advertisement in this issue. 

Polk. A variety of military figurines. 

University Museum. Cutout cardboard mo- 
dels: Roman house, $.50; Arch of Titus, $.15; 
directions for making: Greek loom, $.15; papyrus 
paper, $.10; wax tablet, $.25; papyrus scroll, 
$.25, 


of Architecture. 


X. RECORDS 


1. New Tape 
The Dead Sea Scrolls. 13 half-hour programs. 


BEAUTIFUL 35MM COLOR SLIDES 


LOURDES 


Special Centennial Set 


HOLY LAND 


Splendid Interiors and Exteriors 


ROME and ROMAN BASILICAS 


Vatican Museum, Pontifical Mass in St. 
Peters, Canonization of Pope Pius X, Mag- 
nificent Interiors and Exteriors. Lourdes, 
Fatima, Lisieux, Ars, Chartres. 

Jerusalem, Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
Via Dolorosa, Stations of the Cross, Church 
of Nativity, Nativity Grotto, etc. 

Life of Christ and Life of Mary 

Athens, Parthenon, Acropolis, Erechtheum, 
Propylaea, Island of Corfu, Famous Statues. 

Also France, Italy, Venice, Florence, Pom- 
peii, Spain, Ireland, Austria, etc. Write for 
FREE 68-Page illustrated Catalog CW. 


ARGO SLIDES 


116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 


35mm and Stereo 


HI-FI COLOR SLIDES. 


over 1000 scenes 
. of Classical Subjects, including 
unusually complete coverage of 


THE HOLY LAND 
ITALY 
GREECE 


The entire catalog lists more than 5000 Hi- 
Fidelity slides from all over the world . . . 
magnificent scenes as good as your own most 
beautiful originals, 


All Slides Sent On Approval 


Send 25c for illustrated 52-page catalog of 


35mm slides to... 
WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS, DEPT. W 
Los Angeles 24, California 
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Recorded in America, Europe and Palestine. Par- 
ticipants include 30 well-known scholars. Avail- 
able for purchase or rent from National Asso- 
ciation of Educational Broadcasters. Inquire. 

2. Select list of Sources: 

Audio Book. 7 in. 16 2/3 rpm records (also 
sells adapter). The Trial of Socrates ($3.95). 
Thucydides’ Sicilian Expedition (in preparation). 

Caedmon, 12 in. 33 1/3 rpm records. $5.95 
each. The Golden Treasury of Greek Poetry and 
Prose; Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex (2 records). See 
CW 50 (1956-57) 59; 51 (1957-58) 16. 

EMC. Prerecorded dual track tapes contain- 
ing a maximum of 30 minutes of program. Fast 
$6.95; slow $4.95. Appella Me Series (4 tapes) ; 
Peter of Paris Series (2); Golden Legend Series 
(5); Trojan Cycle Series (5); Aeneid Cycle 
Series (3); Great Author Series (7). See CW 50 
(1956-57) 58-61. 

Folkways. 12 in. 33 1/3 rpm records. $5.95 
each, The Latin Language; Caesar; Cicero; Vir- 
gil’s Aeneid; Plato; Sophocle’s Antigone (in 
(reek). See CW 50 (1956-57) 60; 51 (1957-58) 
16. 


See advertisement im this issue 


Honz. Tapes. Service charge for recording, 
$.50 per program. Ships on approval. 28 pro- 
grams, usually 15 min. Quis Sum Series (5 pro- 
grams); Latine Loquimur Series (5); Then and 
Now Series (7); How Words Work; How Words 
Change; How Caesar Spoke; Before Caesar 
Came; others. 

Linguaphone. 78 rpm records. Latin Course 
(5 records) ($15.75); The Sounds of Ancient 
Greek and The Alphabet, Passages from the 
Greek Classics ($9.50 for set of two records). 

Musurgia. 12 in. 33 rpm record. The Theory 
of Classical Greek Music ($8.50). Includes major 
relics of Greek music. 

University of Michigan. The Sounds of Latin, 
20 half hour tapes to accompany Sweet, Latin: 
A Structural Approach. Service charge $.50 a 
tape. See CW 51 (1957-58) 244. 

Spoken Arts. 12 in. 33 1/3 rpm records. 
$5.95. The Georgics of Virgil. See CW 51 (1957- 
58). 

State Recording Libraries, 29 in 27 states. 
Some carry series listed under Honz. 


Walker. 78 rpm records, $2 each. Grammati- 


In writing advertisers, please mention CW. 


You read CW. Have you told our advertisers? 


important stock of 

ANCIENT GREEK AND ROMAN COINS 
from the earliest period onward 

FINE PORTRAIT MEDALS AND 
COINS OF THE RENAISSANCE 


Coins of all periods, Objects of Art 
Illustrated price lists upon request 


Silver denarius of 
Octavius Augustus, B.C.31-A.D.14 


MARK M. SALTON-SCHLESSINGER 
20 Magaw Place, New York 33, New York 


Established 1898. Formerly Berlin-Amsterdam 


VOCABULARY 
FLASH CARDS 


for Gummere & Horn: USING LATIN | 


(Scott, Foresman and Co.) 


These are small cards for individual 
student use in the study and review 
of vocabulary. They are arranged by 
lessons with the lesson number on each 
card. 


$1.25 per set, postpaid 


Free sample cards sent on request 


Order from 
LANGUAGE LEARNING AIDS 
BOX 850 — BOULDER, COLORADO 
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cal and vocabulary instruction and drill: 27 first 
year; 30 second year; 9 third year. Soon to be 
discontinued. 

See also Directory under Center for Mass 
Communication, National Association of Educa- 


tional Broadcasters. 
J. HILTON TURNER 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
NEW WILMINGTON, PA. 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON 
HELLENISTIC PHILOSOPHY 
(1937-1957) 


(Continued from page 39) 
VI. Other 


L. Ferrero, Storia del Pitagorismo nel Mondo Romano 
(dalle origini alla fine della repubblica) (Turin 1955) 
452 pp., is apparently a comprehensive treatment. I xnow 
of it only from the review by A. S. Pease in CP 52 (1957) 
116-118. 

G. Luck, Der Akademiker Antiochos (Bern and Stutt- 
gart 1953) 98 pp. (Noctes Romanae 7), contains a col- 
lection of fragments (pp. 73-94) as well as an accoun: of 
the philosopher's teaching and influence. There is exten- 
sive bibliography in the notes. For an appraisal sec the 
reviews by G. B. Kerferd in CR 5 (1955) 199, and O. 
Gigon in DLZ 76 (1955) 169-171. 

H. Dorrie, “Der Platoniker Eudoros von Alexandreia,” 
Hermes 79 (1944) 25-39. Eudorus was a pupil of An- 
tiochus. 

C. E. Finch, “The Translation of Cebes’ Tabula in 
Codex Vaticanus Latinus 4037," TAPA 85 (1954) 79-87. 
New evidence on the textual tradition of the Tabula. 

A. Barigazzi, “Per la costituzione del testo del peri 
phyges di Favorino,” SIFC 24 (1950) 187-229; and “Note 
critiche alle orazioni Corinthiaca e De fortuna di Favorino,” 
Athenaeum 28 (1950) 95-115. In the latter article Bar- 
igazzi supports, on the basis of similarities with the De 
Exiho, the view that orations 37 and 64 in the corpus 
of Dio are by Favorinus. 

F. Lammert has edited Ptolemy’s De Iudicandi Fucul- 
tate et Animi Principatu (Claudii Ptolemaei Opera quae 
Exstant Omnia, HI, 2, Leipzig 1952). In earlier articles 
(see note 1 on p. iv) Lammert had investigated the in- 
fluence of Stoicism on this work. 

G. Martano has published two items on “Middle” 
Platonism: “Attico, filosofo platonico del II secolo,” Rev 
di Stor. della Filos. 2 (1947) 123-134; and Due Precur- 
sori del Neoplatonismo (Naples 1956) 99 pp. This latter 
item is on Severus and Atticus and contains a collection 
of fragments (pp. 63-97). 

There has been a persistent interest in Al- 
binus: 

R. E. Witt, Albinus and the History of Middle Platon- 
ism (Cambridge 1937) xii, 147 pp 

P. Louis, Albinos: Epitomé (Paris 1945) xxxit, 187 
pp. Text and translation; bibliography on pp. xxvii-xxxti 


and in the notes. See the reviews by Cherniss in AJP 70 
(1949) 76-80 and Solmsen in CP 45 (1950) 63-64 


E. Ortl oeuvres d’Albinos le Plantonics AC 


16 (1947). 113-114. Albinus the author of pseudo 
Galen De qualitatibus incorporeis. 


J. H. Loenen, “Albinus’ Metaphysics: an Attempt at 
Rehabilitation,” Mnemosyne Ser. 4 vol. 9 (1956) 296-319 
and 10 (1957) 35-56. 


I conclude with some items on Galen: 


R. Walzer, Galen On Medical Experience (London, 
New York, Toronto 1944) xi, 164 pp. Arabic text with 
English translation; the Greek fragments are also included 


R. Walzer, “New Light on Galen’s Moral Philosophy 
(from a recently discovered Arabic source),” CQ 43 
(1949) 82-96. An account of an Arabic summary of 
Galen’s De Moribus, the Arabic text of which was pub: 
lished by P. Kraus in 1939, Extensive bibhography in the 
notes. Walzer announces that he plans to publish a trans 
lation and commentary. 

R. Walzer, “A Diatribe of Galen,’ HThR 47 (1954) 
243-254. On a protreptic chapter in the De Moribus. 


R. Cadiou, “Epictete et Galen,” BAGB Ser. 4 (1954) 
No. 4 (Lettres d’ humanité 13) 94-101. Evidence of 
Galen's knowledge of Epictetus, and an outline of Galen's 
intellectual development. 

S. M. Stern, “Some Pragments of Galen's On Disposi 
tions (Peri ethon) in Arabic,” CQ 49 (1956) 91-101 
Further references to the De Moribus in Arabic texts 


VASHINGTON UNIVERSI!!Y De Lacy 


In writing advertisers, please mention CW 


CLASSICAL TEXTS 


and Books dealing with 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 
GREECE AND ROME 
ANCIENT HISTORY 

THE ORIENT 
THE CLASSICAL TRADITION 


THE MIDDLE AGES 
THE RENAISSANCE 


Catalogues issued regularly 


will be sent upon request 


WILLIAM SALLOCH 
Old, Rare and Scholarly Books 
PINESBRIDGE ROAD 
OSSINING, N. Y. 
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REVIEWS 


Cart W. BLecen, Cepric C, BOouLTER, JOHN L. CASKEY, 
Marion Rawson. Troy. Vol. IV: Settlements VIIa, 
VIlb and VIII. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press (for the University of Cincinnati), 1958. Prt. 1 
(Text): xxvi, 328 pp.; Pt. 2 (Plates): 380 figs. $36.0. 


Troy, the first excavation of which in the 19th cen- 
tury was, in a measure, the beginning of modern field 
archaeology, remains today a site of universal interest be- 
cause of its Homeric associations. After the numerous 
earlier settlements recorded in Volumes I - III,1 the Troy 
of Homer appears in this fourth and final volume of the 
report of the definitive excavations of the 1930's. Troy 
Vila, which shows a direct continuation of culture from 
Troy VI, was rebuilt hastily and economically to accom- 


tensive use of orthostates. VIIb 2 came to an end ca. 
1100 B.c., after which the site was unoccupied until ca. 
700 8.c., when an essentially Hellenic colony was estab- 
lished. Evidence for it is scanty, but the recent excavations 
have substantially enlarged our knowledge of this settle- 
ment, whose closest affinities are with East Greek and 
Aeolic cities along the Anatolian Coast. Two sanctuaries 
show fairly active existence in the 7th and 6th centuries, 
comparative stagnation in the 5th and 4th. Troy VIII 
ends before Alexander and his associates (Troy IX), 
who renovated and enlarged both sanctuaries; the identity 
of the cults is yet unsolved. This final volume (remaining 
material will appear in monographs) of a most distin- 
guished excavation and publication retains the qualities of 
excellence, thoroughness, and soundness which have made 
the earlier volumes outstanding contributions to scholar- 
ship and learning. 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY Lucy T. SHOR 


modate a larger population evidently under siege, and was 
destroyed by man and fire with a violence and magnitude 
which accord well with Homeric tradition. Its date pro- a 

posed from the finds, 1275-1240, also fits the general 

period of the Trojan War according to Greek tradition. Brrnarp M. KNox. Oedipus at Thebes. New Haven: 
This, then, is the Troy of Priam and Homer. Troy VIIb Yale University Press, 1957. Pp. ix, 280; frontis 
ig directly descended from Troy VI and Vila, probably piece $5.00 

represents immediate reoccupation of the site by the sur- 

ae of the invasion of Vila and lasted ead genera- S. M. Apams. Sophocles the Playwright. (“The Phoenix, 
tion, Journal of the Classical Association of Canada,” Suppl. 
Vol. 3.) Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1957. 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


A real break in culture comes in VIIb 2 with an in- Pp. ix, 182. $4.75. 
flux of new people migrating from the north (Thrace?) 
who bring with them and make locally a crude handmade Modern criticism of Sophocles has continued to be a 
pottery, Knobbed Ware. Buildings are characterized by ex- vital dialogue in which equilibrium is reached by the re- 
3 conciliation of quite opposite points of view. Here within 


1. Rev. CW 46 (1952-53) 54-56; 48 (1954-55) 118 the same year span we have seen the newer, still experi- 
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mental approach of Knox and the more traditional treat- 
ment of Adams. Both volumes are, needless to, say, most 
stimulating and should arouse fruitful discussion. 

In Knox’s Oedipus at Thebes, we have analyses of a 
number of focal ideas in the play, under the general head- 
ings Hero, Athens, Man and God. The chapter on Man 
is a further development of Knox's germinal article in 
Tragic Themes in Western Literature (edited by Cleanth 
Brooks); and Knox’s general technique is the close expli- 
cation du texte so successfully revived by modern criticism. 
Most readers will perhaps be surprised at the originality 
of Knox's views; but very often his symbolic interpreta- 
tions of certain details of the Oedipus are quite striking 
and luminous. He has also worked very deeply in the 
Hippocratic corpus as well as in Plato and the pre- 
Socratics—these will be found chiefly in the voluminous 
notes at the end of the book—and his combinations and 
parallel passages should offer much material for thought. 
Let us hope that Knox may be able to extend his new 
technique to other areas of Greek literature, and that the 
enterprising Yale University Press may continue its high 
standards. 

Adams’ Sophocles the Playwright is a fine, full discus- 
sion of all seven plays, prefaced by a chapter entitled 
“Heritage and Achievement.” And, it should be noted, it 
continues the excellent tradition we have come to expect 
from the Phoenix supplementary volumes. In each of the 
chapters on the plays, Adams closely stresses the dramatic 
rhythm, constantly revealing Sophocles’ artistry as well 
as his own long acquaintance with various textual pro- 
blems. His writing is always clear and literate; and every- 
one who follows his analyses with Greek text in hand will 
soon become aware of his sound judgements and original 
insights on almost every page. Particularly good are the 


chapters on the Philoctetes and the Antigone; indeed, 
his defence (47ff.) of the view that the first burial in 
the Antigone was a preternatural phenomenon should 
arouse some controversy. Adams’ views are always in 
teresting, especially where they seem to tread on the toes 
of earher commentators. Not all will agree with his dis 
cussion (4-6) of the origins of tragedy, and in particular 
with his acceptance of the view that “tragedy means the 
song of the goats... . This is the only meaning that the 
word can properly have” (5). Strictly speaking, tragoidia 
is a presentation by tragdidoi, by ‘trag-singers’ (to coin an 
expression); but what the relationship is between the trag 
in this word and tragos meaning ‘goat’ is still very con 
troversial; the connection is perhaps too deeply buried in 
the prehistoric past. But these are minor points. All 
scholars will be grateful for Professor Adams’ solid con 


tribution to Sophoclean studies. 
COLLEGI HERBERT 


N. Y. 


BELLARMINE MusuriL_o, 
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GeRALD F, Evse. Anstotle's Poetics: The Argument, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press (in coopera’ 
tion with the State University of Iowa), 1957. Pp. xvi, 
670. $11.50. 


This is unquestionably the most important book on 
the Poetics in English since Butcher and Bywater, and 
it may turn out to be the most controversial book on the 
subject yet written. It challenges at every point the work 
of modern scholarship. And, since it is based on research 
which stems from‘ familiarity with practically everything 
that has been done in the field, it will be indispensable 


THE ANCIENT WORLD 


By Vincent M. Scramuzza and Paul MacKendrick 


A brilliant survey of cultural and political history from the Stone Ages to the fall of 
the Roman Empire, THE ANCIENT WORLD brings to life the story of the birth of 
Western civilization. Combining thorough scholarship and vivid writing, the authors pre- 
sent the most characteristic aspects of ancient Near Eastern, Greek, and Roman civili- 


zations. They give particular emphasis to cultural history 


literature, philosophy, art, 


the theatre, science, Judaism, Christianity, and Roman law, and to their contributions 
to Western civilization. By firmly grasping the factors that unify the past and the 
present they have dispelled the myth which has assumed the ancient world to be re- 


mote and alien to our own. 


Fully illustrated with photographs and maps; approx. 700 pages 
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A NEW PELICAN BOOK 


Roman 
Literature 
Michael Grant 


In this revised and enlarged edition of his book 
first published four years ago, Michael Grant de- 
scribes the brilliant talents of the leading ancient 
writers in the Latin language, and indicates their 
importance for the present day. Their achieve- 
ment is illustrated by passages from their works, 
quoted in English prose and verse translations 
from a wide range of different periods, and in- 
terpreted in terms of each author’s own life, 
experience, and impact on his community. 


Pelican paperback, 85 cents 


‘Mr. Grant has written an enchanting book. It 
is in no way a concession to popular ignorance 
but one of those summaries of recondite knowl- 
edge which are not simplifications but epitomes, 
compressed and crystal clear. One who knows no 
Latin and studies this work will have a clearer 
picture and be more up to date in his general 
valuation of Roman literature than many a 
Latinist. Mr. Grant gives us honey, each drop 
of which is culled from innumerable flowers by 
invisible labour.’ Sunday Times (London) 


Write for Complete Catalogue to: 


PENGUIN BOOKS INC. 
3300 Clipper Mill Road, Baltimore 11, Md. 


to anyone who wishes to acquaint himself with the ma- 
terials now available. 

Professor Else’s text is far from conservative. In addi- 
tion to accepting a large number of emendations already 
proposed, he offers 26 new ones of his own. He is also 
preoccupied, like Montmollin, with the problem of de- 
velopment. Aristotle’s various inconsistencies in statement 
he regularly takes to indicate not so much paradoxical 
extensions of meaning as radical shifts in point of view, 
and fourteen passages ara labelled as “recent.’’ Addition- 
ally, he finds 57 interpolations by later hands. Else does 
not give the impression that these modifications are to be 
accepted reluctantly. The English paraphrase which he 
supplies brackets them in various ways, but it should not 
be read without reference to the elaborate discussion; it 
is not intended to serve as a translation. One comes away 
almost persuaded, indeed, that a mere translation must 
necessarily be a dangerous deception. 

It is regrettable that part of Aristotle's work, for rea- 
sons of space, is not treated: chapter 16, part of 19, 20- 
22, and 25 are omitted. Though the book is long, one 
must wish that it could have been completed. As it is, 
however, every important word in the sections studied, 
which of course constitute the most important part of 
the Poetics, is subjected to intense scrutiny, and in many 
instances extensive notes supply the meaning in the gen- 
eral usage of Aristotle and othe: relative writers. This 
is an enormously valuable contribution. 

The interpretation of the argument is independent. 
Its inference, whether or not justifiable, is plainly that 
the Poetics has been misread for the most part. At times 
Else is captious, but such a thorough-going reconsidera- 
tion is doubtless to the good for our ultimate understand- 
ing. For better or worse, discussion will have to continue 
for a long time. Else has exploded innumerable profitless 
speculations of the past. If many of his own solutions are 
likely to be dismissed, he has demonstrated again and 
again the originality and penetration of his powers of 
analysis.1 

For the Greekless reader, this book is not, | fear, what 
has been needed. For him, at least, as Else candidly re- 
marks (p. 439), Butcher's essays “for all their shortcom- 
ings are still the best whole treatment of the subject.” 

HARPUR COLLEGE SEYMOUR M. PITCHER 


The Greek Novella in the Classical Period. Cambridge 
and New York: Cambridge University Press, 1958. 
Pp. xv, 191; 2 pls. $5.50. 

The jacket of this book states that “Miss Trenkner’s 
first aim is to reconstruct the novella of the Attic period 
from. the surviving traces; her second is to reconsider the 
current theory of the Ionian novella, bearing in mind the 
basic distinction between realistic and idealistic narrative.” 


1. He is at his best in, e. g., his presentation of Aristotle's 
general usage of hamartia (pp. 379-385) and in his re- 
pudiation of the idea that the experience of tragedy for 
Aristotle implied total riddance of pity and fear as being 
under all circumstances—and as Plato had thought—re- 
prehensible feelings (pp. 374-375). I find incredible, how- 
ever, Else’s assertion that Aristotle’s statement about time 
in tragedy applies to the actual duration of a hypothetical 
play (or even a trilogy) in performance, from dawn to 
dusk (p. 217). And the idea that pathos means “‘deed of 
violence,” rather than “suffering,” leads to the absurdity 
that in the Oedipus, Aristotle’s model, this fundamental 
element of plot is found outside the tragedy. But the book 
will, of course, receive elsewhere the extensive considera- 
tion it deserves. 
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Since the marshalling of facts is paramount, only the last 
few pages of the book (168-186) are actually devoted 
to the latter aim. 


By means of an examination of literary genres allied 
to the novella Miss Trenkner attempts to show that no- 
vella themes existed during the whole period of Greek 
literature from Aesop and the logographers to their 
fruition in the late Hellenistic-Roman novel. She con- 
cludes that “although the Hellenistic period may have de- 
veloped the genre proper, the novella had already reached 
maturity in the Attia period in an ‘oral literature’ which 
often broke out on the surface in the literary forms of 
comedy, rhetoric and Euripidean tragedy and in literary 
forms which reproduce the actions and the character-types 
of daily life.” The origin from popular story-telling ex- 
plains the two aspects of the novella, the romantic and 
the realistic. 


On the whole, Miss Trenkner has developed her 
theme (an enlarged version of her Brussels thesis) well 
and with an amplitude of detail and annotation. She 
properly begins by defining the novella and then goes 
on to investigate novella themes in Herodotus where she 
finds them more tragic than erotic and thus “an artistic 
transformation of the popular logos.” 


Chapter IV is devoted to novella themes in Euripidean 
tragedy, e. g., voyages, happy endings, peripateia, adven- 
ture themes (the wicked stepmother, sacrifice), anagdorisis, 
slavery, chastity, intrigue, love (especially love-sickness 
and the nurse-confidante), and self-sacrifice. The conclu 
sion is that Euripides first makes literary use of popular 
romantic elements mixed with mythology. Chapters V-VI 
discuss themes drawn from popular stories and biologia 
which appear in Aristophanes, New Comedy, and rhetoric. 


The major weakness of the book is inherent in its 
subject. One wonders in just what form this mass of 
‘popular tales’ existed. Of necessity most of the parallel 
examples cited from popular steries, contes, and folk-lore 
come from late times so that the author is, in a way, 
actually extrapolating the popular narrative of the Attic 
period from glimmerings of it in literary genres while 
she purports to do the opposite. She seems to be aware 
of this difficulty and makes heroic efforts to show in- 
stances where the popular story actually obtrudes details 
inappropriate to the literary form in which it occurs (cf. 
Sitt., 101ff., 108; 124-1158. 122, 141). 


Although the book suffers from a tendency toward 
generalization and a dissertation-style, it succeeds in col- 
lecting the scattered material about the Greek novella and, 
even if one does not agree with the author that the Ionian 
origin is incorrect, the reader :s indebted to her for as- 
sembling the data and for casting a new perspective on 
this fascinating and enigmatic subject. 

GeorGE F. OSMUN 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


W.S. Watt (ed.). M. Tulli Ciceronis Epistulae. Vol. HI: 
Epistulae ad Quintum Fratrem, Epistulae ad M. Bru- 
tum, Fragmenta Epistularum. Accedunt Commentario- 
lum Petitionis et pseudo-Ciceronis Epistula ad Octavia- 
num. (“Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxonien- 
sis.) Oxford: At the Clarendon Press; New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1958. Pp. vi, 231. $3.40 (21s.). 

K. Z1EGLER (ed.). M. Tulli Cicercnis Scripta Quae Man- 
serunt Omnia. Fasc. 39: De Re Publica Librorum Sex 
Quae Manserunt. Accedit Tabula. 4th ed. (‘‘Biblio- 
theca Scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum Teubneri- 
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library-size paperbacks 


Just published: 


Edward Gibbon: 

THE TRIUMPH OF CHRISTENDOM IN THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. The best known single section of the 
Decline and Fall, including Chapters 15-20, re- 
printed unabridged from the illustrated J. B. Bury 
diti The readable typography of the original 
is reproduced and full notes, appendices and 
indices are included. 411 pp. TB/47 $1.85 


Henry Osborn Taylor: 

THE EMERGENCE OF CHRISTIAN CULTURE IN THE 
WEST; The Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages. 
First published at the turn of the century, this book 
has taken its place as a classic study of the transi- 
tion from antique to medieval and of the rise of 
the great age of Christian art and literature. With 
a new introduction and bibliography by Kenneth 
M. Setton. TB/48 379 pp. $1.75 


Previous issues: 


F. M. Cornford: 
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Edwin Hatch: 
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ITY. With a new Introduction and Bibliography by 
Frederick C. Grant. 360 pp. TB/18 $1.45 


Wilhelm Windelband: 
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ana, 1215.) Leipzig: ‘Tuebner, 1958. Pp. xlvi, 147; 
pl. DM 5.60. 


It is over fifty years since Purser published his third 
volume of Cicero's Letters in the Oxford Classical Texts. 
During that time a great deal of work has been done on 
the text and on the manuscript tradition, and two major 
editions have been published—-one by Constans (Paris 
1934-36) of all the letters, the other by Sjogren (Upsala 
1910-11) of the letters to Brutus and Quintus. Watt's edi- 
tion, which incorporates many of the results of recent re- 
search, will be welcomed as a valuable addition to Cicero- 
nian scholarship. 

This book contains much more than the mere text 
The Letters to Quintus and Brutus have an adequate dis- 
cussion of the manuscript tradition, which is followed by 
an index of works cited in the notes—after the manner 
(dare we say?) of the newer Teubner texts. The Frag- 
ments have their own introduction and list of authorities. 
Finally, the Commentariolum Petitionis and the pseudo- 
Ciceronian Letter to Octavian are now contained in an 
Appendix which has its own discussion of the text and 
list of authorities. There follow a general index of names, 
much more complete than that of Purser, and an index 
of Greek quotations. 

This is not the place to discuss the text in detail. Watt 
relies to a great extent on manuscript collations made by 
Sj6gren, to whose edition we must still turn for a com- 
plete apparatus. The text of the Commentariolum, on the 
other hand, is basically that of Constans, though Watt 
has made his own collation of a manuscript (B) in the 
Bodleian. 

This edition should be of great value to the scholar 
who is not a specialist on Cicero. The arrangement of the 
letters to Brutus is less confusing. Discarding nineteenth 
century practice, Watt has placed the five letters normally 
allocated to a second book at the beginning of Book I 
where they belong chronologically, and has renumbered 
Letters 2, 2a, etc. of Purser’s edition. What is more im 
portant, the editor is careful to give complete references 
to works by the scholars who were originally responsible 
for the various emendations that he has incorporated in 
hid text--a convenience and a courtesy in which his pre 
decessors were somewhat remiss. 


In short, this is a valuable addition to the Oxford 
Classical Texts. Would it be ungrateful to suggest that, 
having given us so much, Watt might have aided us even 
more by including an Index Rerum? 

* 

Ziegler’s fourth edition of the De Re Publica is a re- 
print of his third edition of 1955, and contains but a few 
minor corrections of errors in the text. The fact that a 
new edition should be published so soon is a happy indi- 
cation of the fact that conditions in the Teubner publish- 
ing house now seem to have returned to normal after the 
destruction of the plant in 1944 
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E. Bapian. Foreign Clhientelae (264-70 B.c.). Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1958. Pp. xi, 342. $8.00 (50 s.). 


Chis is an outstanding work of scholarship, a brilliant 
contribution to the detailed study of various aspects of 
Roman history. In English we need call to mind only 
the names of Syme, Sherwin-White, Scullard, Taylor, and 
Broughton. The author haa taken for his subject the ex- 
tension of the peculiarly Roman concept of clientela 


(which, he emphasizes, must be understood as primarily 
extra-legal) from the strictly internal relationship of pa- 
tron and client to a subtle device useful for the extension 
of Roman power, first over Italy and then over the re- 
mainder of the Mediterranean basin. 

B.’s book is complementary to Sherwin-W hite’s Roman 
Citizenship and Scullard’s Roman Politics, 220-150 B.C. 
The periods covered overlap, but the eo Pa are often 
attacked from different points of view. Badian has devel- 
oped keen insight into prosopography, and his skillful 
handling of the fruits of this study, along with his control 
of a wide and important bibliography, give authority to 
his arguments. Not that these will be accepted in toto, 
without opposition; when one works in an area long tilled 
by able scholars, it is not to be expected that new inter- 
pretations will always hit the mark and demolish the old. 
But B.’s thesis is so well developed and supported that 
he will require refutation; he cannot be ignored. 

A few quotations alone can here illustrate his thesis: 

Rome had discovered the principle of the free client 
state. It is the great political discovery of the period, and 
its consequences are manifold. For the first time (apart 
from the ambiguous status of the Latins) there are now 
states without legal obligations to Rome, but bound to 
her by moral obligations and power” (53). Masinissa’s 
view of his clientship: -he had only the usus of his 
kingdom, while the dominium belonged to Rome. But the 
Romans were not prepared to accept this theory of chentela 

The passage shows how in the West, as in the East, 
clientela baffled the non-Roman™ (129). “It was clentela 
in its private aspects that sod Rome to assert and 
maintain that dominance over ostensibly independent 
states, which she claimed by virtue of the extension of 
this same category of Roman thought to the sphere of 
international relations” (165). “The Empire was based 
on the personal loyalty of leading men throuchout the 
provinces to leading families at Rome, and this attach- 
ment proved to be independent of political vicissitudes 
and . . .on the whole unaffected even by the fortunes 
of those families. It was the foundation on which the 
emperors were to build” (262). 


Structurally, the volume is divided into two parts, 
covering foreign policy and internal politics. At the end, 
there are two appendices, where detailed material is pre 
sented to support some of the statements within the text 
In format, Oxford has, as usual, produced a volume al 
most technically perfect. 
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Wit Liam SmitH. Smaller Classical Dictionary. Revised by 
E. H. BLAKENEY and JOHN WARRINGTON. (“Dut 
ton Everyman Paperback.” D 12.) New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1958. Pp. xxi, 319. $1.45. 


This paperback edition is an almost exact reprint of 
the Everyman hard cover edition published in 1952 by 
Dent (London) and Dutton (New York).1 The major 
difference is that the 54 illustrations, which appear on pp. 
321-352 of the 1952 edition, have not been reproduced 
The only other distinctions are that the paperback has no 
preface, and that a genealogical table of Alexander the 
Great (p. xii) has been added, while a listing of the 
“Provinces of the Roman Empire Before Diocletian” has 
been omitted. 


The scope of the Smaller Classical Dictionary is ne- 
cessarily limited (contrast its 319 text pages of small 


1. Rev. CJ] 48 (1952-53) 28 by G. Steiner. 
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uncomfortably small — print with the 716 of the richly 
illustrated Seyffert-Nettleship-Sandys Dictionary of Class- 
ical Antiquities, or with the 883 of the unillustrated 
Worterbuch der Antike by Lamer-Bux-Schéne). This li- 
mitation manifests itself more in the treatment of the en- 
tries than in the selection of items to be discussed, although 
one misses articles of a general nature (e. g., Philosophy, 
Sculpture, Tragedy). The book, advertised on the cover 
as “the indispensable, encyclopedic guide to the ancient 
world,” should therefore be used with reservations and 
care, 


References to primary and secondary sources are not 
adequate. Even in the general bibliography (pp. xx-xxi) 
there are some striking omissions, such as any mention of 
a history of the literature of the Roman Silver Age. It is 
unfortunate that the publishers, while deleting all refer- 
ences to illustrations, did not seize their opportunity to do 
something about such things as Apollo's being the son of 
“Leda” (p. 32), or the Stoic school’s distinguished member 
“Panaetus” (p. viii). 
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Joun F, Latimer. What's Happened to Our Schools? 
Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1958. Pp. vi. 
196 $3.25. 


At the time when public education is drawing cross- 
fire, at is indeed appropriate that a classicist supply arnmu- 
nition in an explanation of the burning question raised 
in the title of this book. The author, having made a 
comprehensive study of the enrollments in the field of 
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mathematics, science, and foreign languages from 1951-54, 
combines the statistics of that research with more recent 
figures obtained from authorative sources to give a graphic 
picture of the current situation especially in relation to 
these three areas of learning designated as “cumulative 
subjects.” 

As is popular today, comparisons are made with Rus 
sian education and certain rather provocative questions are 
posed; but far more important than waving the red flag 
is the historical and etiological concept presented. Through 
catchy chapter headings: “The Rise of Public Education,” 
“Education Takes Count,” “An Innocent Paradox,” “A 
Baker's Dozen,” “Split-Level Education,” “The Janus 
Look,” the reader realizes that earnest efforts are being 
made to understand the present problem by profiting 
from the experience of the past 

There is realism in facing the educational scoreboard 
that is sensible and healthy anc effectively achieved in 
this book. Numerous statistical tables relatively easy to 
read provide the kind of information exceedingly valuable 
as reference for the subject matter specialist in the edu 
cational debate. Quote from it and recommend it to your 
colleagues. 

It is striking indeed that the recommendations urged 
upon the public today so strongly resemble the program 
of the Committee of Ten in 1894, Tempora mutantur et 
nos mutamur in illis. The volume is a reflection of that 
statement and though practise of the adage will continue, 
Professor Latimer’s study will remain useful as a contribu’ 
tion to the chronological and flexible record of U. S 
education. 

CarROLYN E. Bock 
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IN THE JOURNALS 


This column is intended primarily for teachers of Latin 
in secondary schools. New investigations and evaluations 
of the lives and works of Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil, and 
information concerning the Rome of their era, constantly 
appear in classical periodicals, American and European. 
Unfortunately, too frequently these valuable studies are 
unknown or inaccessible to teachers and interested stu- 
dents. CW plans to summarize each month certain articles 
which seem pertinent to classroom use. Obviously such 
summaries will present, rather than criticize. Readers are 
urged, of course, to consult, when possible, the periodicals 
in which the original articles were published 


ROMAN CITIZENSHIP 

Not the least important element of the her- 
itage of ancient Rome is the conception of an 
orderly universal civilization which tolerates, 
and even encourages, diversity within unity. Fer- 
nand de Visscher, “L’Expansion de la cité ro- 
maine et la diffusion du Droit Romain,” in the 
Swiss journal Museum Helveticum 14 (1957) 
pp. 164-174, examines the problem, so vital for 
an understanding of our world, of how western 
civilization came to acquire the profound unity 
which characterizes it, and at the same time has 
safeguarded the diversity which enriches it 
and strengthens it. In part, de Visscher suggests, 
the influence of Christianity is responsible for 
this paradoxical achievement, but the latter must 


Europe On A Budget ———— 


Join an escorted tour of proven quality and travel 
in comfort and economy visiting established “musts” 
I) and rarely seen areas off the well-known paths 


Our Special Interest Tour for 1959 


OLYMPIAN ADVENTURE 


Seventy days visiting sixteen countries, including 
Greece and the Islands of the Cyclades. Round-trip 
steamship passage in tourist class, eastbound on the 
beautiful OLYMPIA, westbound on the NEW 
YORK. The itinerary includes, in addition to 
Greece, Italy, Spain, France, Switzerland, Austria, 
Germany, the Low Countries, Great Britain, and 
the Miniature Countries. Departure mid-June, re 


turn late August 


Inclusive cost: $1295 


A large number of other tours and departure dates, 
all described in our 1959 program booklet 


Aave Organization 


BOX 199, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


in great measure be attributed to the Roman 
domination of the West, and to the nature of 
the diffusion of Roman institutions and laws. 


The diffusion of Roman influence in the 
Mediterranean world is closely linked to the 
award of Roman citizenship, which brought its 
new recipient under the aegis of Roman law, 
with its privileges, safeguards, and obligations. 
Not uncommonly, it is assumed that the grani- 
ing of citizenship was a primary agent in the 
spreading of Roman ideas and the unification 
of Mediterranean culture. Thus during the early 
years of the Empire, Roman citizenship was 
held by relatively few provincials, and the re- 
mainder were governed by their own national 
laws; then, when Caracalla, by his Constitutio 
Antoniniana of 212 A.D., extended Roman citi- 
zenship to all free males within the confines 
of the Empire, Roman law was universally es- 
tablished and local laws suppressed. 


De Visscher questions this theory. He pro- 
poses the hypothesis that the award of citizen- 
ship did not cause the diffusion of Roman law, 
but was instead the result and culmination of 
a process of Romanization which had already 
taken place. In many instances, because of the 
prestige of Rome and the obvious advantages 
which her law had to offer, non-Roman com- 
munities had begun to imitate Roman usages, 
and thus embarked on a program of intensive 
self-Romanization. The concession of citizenship 
by the capital city was, then, the official re- 
cognition that a people had become sufficiently 
Romanized to justify their inclusion in the Ro- 
man world community. 


At the same time, the Roman conception of 
citizenship, so unlike ours, acted as guarantor 
of the continuation of local traditions. Citizen- 
ship, as we conceive of it, entails the exclusive 
and absolute attachment to a sovereign state 
and its laws. For the Roman, however, to be 
a citizen was to be a member of a society, of 
a group of people united by a community of 
law. A foreigner who became a citizen of Rome 
was allowed to retain his nationality and his 
citizenship in his native state. This simple idea 
served imperial interests remarkably well, since 
it permitted Rome continually to add new ele- 
ments to the state without destroying existing 
political organizations. But it also helped to pre- 
serve the vitality and variety of local institutions 
and laws. 

It is true that Roman law was disseminated 


not only by the voluntary adhesion of provincials 
to the Roman way of life, but also by fiat from 
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the capital; the imperial constitutions extended 
to the provinces a series of laws at first con- 
ceived exclusively for Rome and Italy. For ex- 
amp!e, Antoninus Pius’ constitution condemning 
unjustified cruelties to slaves was applied to al! 
those qui sub imperio populi Romani sunt 
(Gaius 1.53). Still, there is no indication that 
Rome wished to make uniform all law within 
the Empire. On the contrary, certain efforts 
were made to secure the continuation of diver- 
sity; the philhellenic emperor Hadrian, as nomo- 
thete of Athens, even tried to revive pure At- 
tic law in that city. 

In summing up, de Visscher remarks that 
the diffusion of Roman law was not a sudden 
and mechanical process rising out of the award 
of citizenship. Had it been, the resulting regime 
would have been intolerably rigid and uniform. 
Instead, the provinces were only gradually Ro- 
manized, and when citizenship was extended to 
a community, it assured the new citizens of the 
benefit of laws and customs they were already 
following. By a natural, unhurried development, 
these local laws had become sufficiently Roman- 
ized for the inhabitants to deserve the title of 
cives Romani, but at the same time they were 
still imbued with local attitudes and values. 
Thus in a very real sense, the diffusion of Ro 
man law and citizenship secured that variety 
within unity which is the hallmark of the west- 
ern tradition. 

The Constitutio Antoniniana of 212 was not 
an attempt to impose uniformity on so diverse 
an empire. Rather, it was the recognition of 
an actual state of affairs, of the existence of an 
empire which had become Romanized. 

ROBERT D. MuRRAY, JR. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


CLASSICS MAKES THE NEWS 


The ancient “Macedonian question” has arisen 
again in the Balkans. Yugoslavia charges that Bul- 
garia is reviving claim to the Yugoslav-ruled part of 
classical Macedonia. Bulgarian Communist leaders 
assert there is no such thing as a Macedonian people, 
only Bulgars. . , “Electra” is the name of the first 
American-built (by Lockheed) turbo-prop airliner to 
be awarded certification by the Civil Aeronautics 
Adiministration, It will go into service Dec. 1... The 
newly appointed archbishop of Chicago, Archbishop 
Meyer, was formerly a _ professor of Latin and 
Greek. . 


Of interest to music enthusiasts: Ballet pro- 
grams for the coming season announced recently 
include these classical themes: “Helen of Troy” 
(American 


Ballet Theater), “Orpheus” «and 


“Apollo” (both by the New York City Ballet, 
which will be observing its 16th anniversary), . . 
The San Francisco Opera Company's season 
opening presentation of Luigi Cherubini’s “Me- 
dea,” featuring Eileen Farrell, was very favor- 
ably received by its West coast audience early 
in September. 


The Latin “mare” in the city seal has caused a 
sea of troubles for Long Beach, L.I,, officials. An 
alert high school student originally brought the mat- 
ter to the attention of City Manager Maurice J. 
Fleischman, It seems that for 30 years the seal has 
borne the inscription “Civitas ad Marem.” After 
studying the situation Fleischman decided to change 
the ‘marem” to “mare.” Then a Levittown high 
school teacher stirred things up again when he wrote 
the city manager.saying that “marem” is as correct 
as ‘“mare.”’ But Fleischman, who says that some long 
forgotten city official forgot that “mare” is a neuter 
noun, won’t change back to “marem” until more 
definite proof than the teacher offered is shown, 
and he was to ask the City Council to authorize the 
change to “mare.” “We may be adrift at vresent on 
a sea of uncertainty,” Fleischman said, “but shortly 
we can expect to reach dry land.” 


United Artists will begin production of the 
film version of Helen MacInnes’ (Mrs. Gilbert 
Highet) best seller “North from Rome” in Italy 
next spring. . . A production of “Aphrodite” in 
Greece next year will feature Anita Ekberg. 


Fourteen administrators and language specialists 
forming an advisory committee on the teaching of 
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foreign languages for the New York State Education 
Department have presented recommendations to Al- 
bany. As a result plans are being made to provide 
more foreign language courses in elementary schools 
throughout the state and to provide for a different 
method of teaching, The committee urged emphasis 
first on the spoken then the written language. Thus 
the formal study of grammar would be postponed. 
The committee is reported to have said that ‘even 
Latin teachers would do well” to adopt the new 
methods of instruction. Syllabi are being revised in 
line with the committee’s suggestions. 


Some of New York’s new skyscrapers are re- 
viving the classical street arcade. Until now ar- 
cades have played only a minor part in the great 
city’s architecture, but soon the fourth of its 
kind will appear. 


Below its best seller list, the New York Times 
Book Review section staff carries another list of its 
own titled “- - And Bear in Mind.’ Other recent 
book titles of “particular literary, topical or scholarly 
interest” are given with short commentaries. Recent- 
ly included are two novels of classical interest. Al- 
fred Duggan's Three’s Company is the story of Mar- 
cus Lepidus and the second Triumvirate. Gate to the 
Sea, by “Bryher” (Winifred Ellerman), is described 
as “a poetic, yet austere story of Greek-barbarian 
conflict in the fourth century B.C.” It is set in 
Paestum, Speaking of books, Lucius Cornelius Sulla 
is the subject of Peter Green’s novel The Sword of 
Pleasure (World Publishing Company), 
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LASALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 
Oakdale, L.I. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


As announced at page 29 of the October 
issue, copies of that issue, the first of Vol. 52 
(Oct. 1958-May 1959,), were mailed to all sub- 
seribers to Vol. 51 (1957-58) and to all new 
subseri ers on our mailing list as of Sept. 23, 
1958, As indicated in the same announcement, 
however, we could not “engage to mail further 
copies” to old subscribers who had noi renew- 
ed, or signified their intention of renewing, 
for Vol. 52 by the press date of the present 
issue. This step was deemed necessary to per- 
mit us to set realistic printing orders for the 
remaining issues of the current volume. While 
we have attempted to administer this admoni- 
tory — or, better, adhortatory — decision with 
due discretion, some errors may nave occurred. 
In case of emergency, please communicate with 
Mr, Irving Kizner, Asst. Managing Editor, 1051 
Elder Ave., New York 61, N.Y. 

* * 

To assist late subscribers in meeting the 
terms of our Draconian edict, it was intended 
to provide them with subscription blanks and 
return envelopes addressed to the respective 
regional secretaries, By mistake blanks and 
envelopes were enclosed with practically all 
mailings, occasioning both expressions of just 
indignation on the part of numerous paid sub- 
scribers and undeserved embarrasment to dili- 
gent secretarial colleagues. Our sincere apolo- 
gies to all! 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Autumn Meeting of the Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States will be held at Atlantic City, N.J., 
Friday and Saturday, Nov. 28-29, 1958. The program 
appears at page 37 of this issue. 

Communications for consideration at sessions of the 
Executive Committee on Friday and Saturday afternoons 
should be addresed to the appropriate officers or regional 
representatives (see below) prior to the meeting. 


The United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, 1811 Q St., 
N.W., Washington 9, D.C., announce the offer of the 
Mary Isabel Sibley Fellowship, with a stipend of $3500, 
for the study of Greek language, literature, history, or 
archaeology, for the academic year 1959-60. 

Candidates must be unmarried women between 25 and 
35 years of age who have demonstrated their ability to 
carry on original research. The doctor’s degree is not a 
requirement, but only those doctoral candidates will be 
considered who have completed course or residence re- 
quirements and expect to devote full-time work to re- 
search. 

Application forms may be obtained from the Mary 
Isabel Sibley Fellowship Committee at the Washington 
address, and are returnable Feb. 1, 1959. 


The Vergilian Society of America announces that a 
total of 77 students attended its 1958 summer session at 
the Villa Vergiliana, Cumae, Italy. A full report, by Pro- 
fessor C. T. Murphy, Oberlin College, Director of the 
1958 session, will appear in the December issue. 


The list of local societies, now 47 in number, of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, announced in Octo- 
ber, will be published in the December issue. 


CAAS. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1958-1959 
OFFICERS 

President: Professor Eugene W. Miller, 
Pittsburgh. 

Vice-Presidents: Miss C. Eileen Donoghue, Bloomfield 
High School, Bloomfield, N. J., Professor E. Adelaide 
Hahn, Hunter College 

Secretary-Treasurer: Professor F. Gordon Stockin, Hough 
ton College. 

Secretary for Distribution of Publications: Professor Louis 
H. Feldman, Yeshiva University. 
Officer-At-Large: Professor John F. 
Washington University. 

REGIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 

Delaware: Miss Francis L. Baird, Friends School, Wilming 
ton, 

District of Columbia: Miss M. Corinne Rosebrook, Friends 
School, Washington. 

Maryland: Professor William Western 
Maryland College. 

New Jersey: Sister Helen Ruth, O.P., Mt. St. Dominic 
Academy, Caldwell; Professor Donald MacKenzie, 
Princeton University. 

New York: Mr. Horace N. Wilcox, Polytechnic Prepara- 
tory Country Day School, Brooklyn; Brother Charles 
Henry, F.S.C., St. Cecilia’s School, Brooklyn; Dr. 
Ralph E. Marcellino, Holliswood, L. I. 

Pennsylvania: Miss Miriam Cokely, Punxsutawney High 
School, Punxsutawney; Miss Elizabeth White, Bala 
Cynwyd Junior High School, Bala Cynwyd; Professor 
Joseph A. Maurer, Lehigh University. 
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Oedipus Rex (in English) will be presented at the 
George Gershwin Theatre of Brooklyn College on Nov. 
20, 21, and 22, under the auspices of the Speech and 
Theatre Department in conjunction with the Classics De- 
partment and the Varsity Players. 


The Detroit Classical Association, organized in the 
spring of 1958, announces that its paid membership has 
already reached the number of 174. Its first meeting, held 
Sept. 27, 1958, attracted an attendance of some 140. 

Aims of the group are (1) to provide an opportunity 
for all in the Detroit area who have an interest in the 
classics to meet socially and become personally acquainted; 
(2) to provide a means to broaden the cultural horizons 
of its members and deepen their knowledge in the classical 
field. The group will have three general meetings per 
year, plus frequent special interest group meetings. 

For further information please address Dr. Edith Ko- 
vach, Mumford High School, Detroit 21, Mich. 


Officers of the Washington Classical Club for 1958-59 
are: President: Miss M. Corinne Rosebrook, Sidwell 
Friends School; Vice-Presidents: Dr. William Avery, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, and Mr. Andrew J. Trent, Langley 
Jr. H.S.; Secretary: Miss Marian McNamera, Wheaton 
H.S. (Maryland); Treasurer: Miss Lorraine Heathcock, 
Banneker Jr. H.S. 


Please send communications for this Department to 
Mr. Francis S. Chisdes, 235 W. 103d St., New York 


HILL, ARCHIBALD A, Introduction to Linguistic Struc’ 
tures. From Sound to Sense in English. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1958. Pp. xiii, 496. $6.50. Appendix 
A (pp. 419-440): Eskimo: A Grammatical Sketch; 
Appendix B (441-482): Latin. 

HuBAux, JEAN. Rome et Véies. Recherches sur la chrono- 
logie légendaire du moyen age romain. (“Bibliothéque 
de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de ‘Université 
de Liége,” Fasc. CXLV.) Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 
1958. Pp. 406; 10 plates. Fr. 1200. 

MartTl, BerTHE M. (ed.). Arnulf Aurelianensis Glosule 
Super Lucanum. (“Papers and Monographs of the 
American Academy in Rome,” Vol. XVIII.) Rome: 
American Academy in Rome, 1958, Pp. Ixxvi, 599. 
$10.00 (paper) $11.50 (bound). 


PAVAN, MASSIMILIANO. La Grecitd politica da Tucidide ad 
Aristotele. (“Universita di Roma, Scuola di Perfezion- 
amento in Storia Antica.) Rome: “L’Erma” di 
Bretschneider, 1958. Pp. 187. L 3000. 

See also, under “Reviews,” supra, pp. 58-63: Else, 
Watt, Ziegler, Badian, Smith. (New Books reviewed in a 
given issue will, in future, be given merely a cross-refer 
ence in this department.) 


Negotiations are in progress for a reprint in pamphlet 
form of Prof. G. E. Duckworth’s “Recent Work on 
Vergil (1940-1956),” published in CW 51 (1957-58), 
Nos. 4-8 Final action will be taken at the CAAS 
autumn meeting (see “Notes and News”’). 


THE VERGILIAN SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Announces its Sixth 


Summer Session at the Villa Vergiliana 
Cumae, Italy 


Three separate sessions will be offered: (1) July 15-27; (2) July 29-Aug. 10; (3) Aug. 
22-31. Visits and lectures on classical sites at Cumae, Baiae, Lake Avernus, Lake 
Lucrinus, Puteoli, Pompeii, Herculaneum, Stabiae, Capri, Ischia, Paestum, and the 
Naples Museum. Expert guidance with daily readings from relevant ancient literary 
sources. Enrollment limited to teachers and mature students. 

Living accommodations at the Society’s villa at Cumae, 12 miles from Naples, near 
the sea. Quiet, comfortable rooms; home-style meals; a useful reference library. 

Costs: $135.00 for the longer sessions; $115.00 for the shorter session (Aug. 22-31). 
Costs include all expenses: room and meals at the villa and on trips, tuition, guidance 
and entrance fees. All participants arrange their own transatlantic travel. 

A scholarship is available to members of the Vergilian Society. For details, write 
to the Secretary-Treasurer: Prof. Charles T. Murphy, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

A Classical Tour of the Naples area, Sicily, and the Rome area will again be offered. 
For details, watch for the advertisement in the next issue of THE CLASSICAL WORLD. 


For further details and application blanks, write to the 
Director of the Summer Sessions: 
Professor A.G. McKay 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
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M. Tvlli Ciceronis, De Natvra Deorvm 
Volume II, Books II and II! 


Edited by ARTHUR S. PEASE. The second volume of A. S. Pease’s edition 
of Cicero’s On the Nature of the Gods contains the text, critical apparatus, and 
extensive commentary for Books II and III (completing the treatise), and is 
devoted to the exposition and criticism of the Stoic theology. This volume should 
be of particular interest to students of classical literature, the history of phil- 
osophy, and the comparative treatment of the history of philosophy and 


religion. $17.50 


M. Tvlli Ciceronis, De Natvra Deorvm 
Liber Primvs 


Edited by ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE, with Introduction and Commen- 
tary. This book presents the text of the most important extant Latin work in 
comparative history and philosophy of religion. Professor Pease discusses its 
religious context; Cicero’s purpose in writing it and its place among his other 
works; and its form, composition, sources, and subsequent influence, especially 
in early Christian thought. Revised Latin text, with apparatus of variant read- 
ings, and illustrative materials drawn from a wide range of ancient and modern 
writers. $15.00 


Through your bookseller, or from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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